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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  civilized  world  Avas  startled  last  Thursday 
evening  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  A  self- 
made  man  like  Cousin,  Duruy,  Meissonier, 
Brunetiere  and  many  Frenchmen  of  recent 
distinction,  Felix  Faure  rose  from  the  humblest 
beginnings  to  the  chief-magistracj'  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  inevitable  force  of  a  true  manhood 
capable  of  noble  acts.  His  marriage  was  of  a 
chivalrous  character  most  creditable  to  the 
man,  and  he  was  amply  rewarded,  for  Mrs. 
Faure  has  been  to  him  a  noble  wife,  equal  to 
all  the  demands  of  his  changes  of  fortune. 
M.  Faure  was  eminently  a  man  of  executive 
ability  —  revealed  through  all  his  career  as 
tanner,  merchant,  deputy,  minister  and  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  not  a  mere  leader  of  the  elite, 
but  a  man  whose  qualities  of  force,  gentleness 
and  kindness  appealed  alike  to  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  He  was  an  ideal  president  of  sci¬ 


entific  and  educational  boflies,  but  above  all  he 
shone  in  visits  to  hospitals  and  philanthropic 
institutions.  He  always  found  the  right  word 
in  the  gatherings  of  Avorkingmen  and  Avas  fully 
up  to  the  exigencies  of  such  occasions  as  the 
visit  of  the  Tzar.  His  death  is  not  likely  to 
influence  the  present  political  situation,  as  the 
President  of  France  is  rather  the  master  of 
ceremonies  of  the  nation  than  the  leader  of 
its  polities. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  seven  elections 
of  French  presidents,  so  rapid  as  they  perforce 
were  by  reason  of  the  French  system,  and  so 
calm  as  they  haA’e  invariably  been,  have  been 
real  ^electiom.  The  election  of  M.  Emile  Lon- 
bet  to  the  French  presidency  is  one  more  gootl 
score  for  the  .system.  Bom  in  the  department 
of  Drome,  in  1838,  he  studied  for  the  bar. 
After  considerable  professional  succe.ss,  he  be¬ 
came  mayor  of  the  city  of  Moiitelimar  where  he 
practiced,  then  general  counselor  of  department, 
deputy  in  187(),  senator  in  188.5,  secretary  of 
the  Senate  in  1887,  member  of  the  Tirard  min¬ 
istry,  then  president  of  the  Senate,  and  noAv 
President  of  the  Republic.  President  Loubet 
is  a  moilerate  republican  of  the  scliool  of  Gam- 
betta.  There  is  nothing  in  him  of  that  spirit 
of  negative  politics — destmctive  and  utopian 
criticism — Avhicli  characterizes  the  Radicals. 
His  executiA'e  ability  has  made  him  chairman  of 
some  of  the  most  important  Parliamentary  com¬ 
mittees.  dealing  Avith  tlie  most  difficult  lyob- 
lems  of  modern  political  life.  Though  a  man 
of  strong  principles  he  is  not  a  doc-trinariaii. 
His  aim  is  good  politics  resting  upon  an  em¬ 
pirical  basis.  He  has  contributed  to  some  of 
the  most  imiiortant  reforms  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  not- 
Avitlistandiiig  the  frothy  agitation  of  anti- 
Semites  and  their  allies,  M.  Loubet’s  election 
is  regarded  Avith  great  satisfaction  all  over 
France.  The  events  of  the  past  few  days  haAe 
much  to  say  for  the  stability  of  the  Republic. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  assembled  on  Monday, 
and  after  pronouncing  a  eulogj’  on  the  late 
President  of  the  Frencli  Republic  refused  to 
refer  to  a  special  Committee  the  bill  proA'iding 
for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  At  this  Avriting  no  action  has  been 
taken  upon  the  treaty,  the  first  session  of  both 
Chambers  having  been  mainly  spent  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  fix  upou  certain  Generals  and  upon 
GoA'emment  the  responsibility  of  the  disastrous 
outcome  of  the  Avar.  On  the  same  day,  Mon¬ 
day,  our  House  of  Representatives  jiassed  the 
bill  appropriating  1*20, 000, 000  to  Spain  for  the 
Philippines,  Avith  none  of  those  “riders”  AA’hich 
at  one  time  or  another  have  been  proposed  as 
conditions  of  its  pa.ssage. 

Continued  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  ap¬ 
pear  to  shoAv,  not  that  the  natiA’es  as  a  whole 
are  opposed  to  being  governed  by  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  that  to  carry  on  the  effort 
to  put  down  insurrection  is  a  high  handed  act 
of  tyranny,  but  simply  that  the  methods  of 


Avarfare  of  the  insurgents  being  Avhat  they  are 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  simple  act  of  humanity 
for  General  Otis  to  adopt  more  A’igorous  meas¬ 
ures.  Aguiualdo  has  learned  that  his  men  Avill 
not  face  American  soldiers  in  the  open  field, 
the  nature  of  the  country  affords  him  eA  ery 
facility  for  guerilla  Avarfare,  and  he  is  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  such  warfare  neces¬ 
sarily  exposes  to  fire  and  bullet  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  small  villages  thickly  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  jungle.  The  truest  mercy 
Avill  be  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decisive  issue, 
and  this  General  Otis  Avill  no  doubt  do  as  soon 
as  he  has  received  the  neces.sary  re-enforce¬ 
ments.  The  transport  Grant  is  expected  to 
reach  Manila  on  March  4th,  bringing  eighteen 
hundred  regular  troops.  B3'  that  time  the  in¬ 
surgents  Avill  probably  find  themselAes  short  of 
ammunition,  and  a  combined  and  determined 
attack  of  arinj-  and  naA'A*  Avill  no  doubt  result  in 
such  a  victorj’  as  Avill  quell  the  insurgents. 
Once  the  insurrection  is  quelled  the  Filipinos 
Avill  not  be  long  in  learning  that  the  United 
States  goA'ernment  is  their  friend,  not  their  foe. 

It  may  indeed  be  necessary  to  continue  Avar- 
like  demonstrations  in  other  parts  of  the  arc-hi- 
pelago  for  some  time  after  -\guinaldo  and  his 
forces  are  reduced  to  terms.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  authorities  of  the  other  islands  should 
not  have  misunderstood  the  motive  Avhich  has 
gOA'emed  the  acquisition  of  the  i.slands  by  the 
Llnited  State.s,  and  should  not  ignorantly  dread 
the  iieAV  order.  Their  natural  ami  inevitable 
attitude  Avill  be  that  of  opposition.  It  is  a  ca.se 
Avhere  the  sharpest  measures  are  the  truest 
kindness.  Admiral  DeAvey  has  a  large  task  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  the  government  will  give  him 
the  means  to  accomplish  it.  A  large  re-en- 
forcement  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  so  that  he  may 
send  a  number  of  gun-boats  simultaneously  to 
as  mauA-  islands;  not  necessarily  to  fight  tlie 
natiA’es,  but  to  maintain  order  while  they  are 
learning  Avhat  is  the  character  of  the  ucav  rule. 
This  is  especially  necessary  witli  regard  to 
those  cities  Avhere  Spanish  garrisons  Avere 
maintained.  Their  AvithdraAval  would  naturally 
tend  to  misrule.  It  will  not,  howcA’cr,  be  the 
policy  of  our  gOA’emment  to  displace  any  exist¬ 
ing  municipal  governments  when  these  Avill- 
ingly  accept  the  rule  of  the  United  States. 
Only  those  Avho  offer  resistance  Avill  neeil  to  be 
taught  who  is  master. 

Reports  from  Cuba  are  gratifj’ing,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  health  conditions.  Cleanliness  is 
haA’ing  her  perfect  Avork.  The  olficial  returns 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  just  made  pub¬ 
lic  shoAV  tlie  almost  incredible  fact  that  for 
manj’  years  past  there  had  not,  until  Avithin  a 
few  weeks,  been  fewer  deaths  in  Havana  than 
one  hundred  in  OA’ery  one  thousand — one  in  ten, 
in  eA’ery  year! — and  that  in  that  time  two  con¬ 
secutive  days  had  never  pas.sed  without  a  death 
from  yelloAV  fever.  The  contrast  of  the  reports 
dated  FebruarA*  (ith  from  Havana,  and  January 
‘^8th  from  Santiago  is,  as  the  French  would  say, 
“  siezing.  ”  Not  a  death  from  yelloAv  feA’er  in 
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Havana  for  more  than  two  weeks,  not  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  a  death  rate 
lower  than  in  years  before ;  in  Sahtiago  not  a 
single  case  of  death  from  any  infections  or 
contagious  disease,  and  a  low  death  rate,  the 
most  fatal  ailment  being  tuberculosis.  Best 
of  all,  the  people  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing.  ‘  ‘  The  public  now  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  hygiene,”  .says  Dr.  Caminero  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  ‘‘and  the  streets  and  houses  are  kept 
clean.  ’  ’ 

After  a  careful  trial  of  the  methods  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  existence  in  Puerto  Rico  when 
American  occupation  of  the  island  began.  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  has  become  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  change.  ‘‘The  organization  created 
under  the  Spanish  system  and  continued  by  the 
rt'pre,sentatives  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  Insular  Cabinet  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  American  metho«ls  and  progre.s.s  ’  ’ 
he  writes  in  the  General  Orders  by  which  he 
dissolves  the  govermnent.  To  replace  the  old 
order.  General  Henry  constitutes  four  dei)art- 
luents — those  of  State,  Justice,  Finance  and 
Interior,  whose  heads  will  Ik‘  directly  subordi¬ 
nate  and  resiwnsible  to  the  Governor  (ieneral. 
All  officials  not  in  sympathy  with  American 
methods  of  business  and  progress  are  invited  to 
resign.  The  Ministers  whom  General  Henry 
has  nominated  for  the  heads  of  departments, 
Senors  Acuna,  Navarro,  Toste  and  Gonzalez 
are  men  of  high  standing,  ami  their  appoint¬ 
ment  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory'  to 
the  jieople  of  the  country. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  re¬ 
cent  complications  in  Samoa,  caused  by  the 
joint  govermnent  of  the  country,  will  be  settled 
by  diplomacy,  but  the  method  now  projwsed 
by  the  German  govermnent — that  the  three 
governing  Powers  should  equally  repudiate  the 
action  of  their  representatives — will  probably 
not  be  the  basis  of  diplomatic  action.  The 
German  official  appears  to  have  been  clearly 
in  the  wrong,  while  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
rejiorts  received.  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  the 
American  repre.sentative,  appears  to  have  Ix'en 
as  clearly  in  the  right.  This  of  course,  is 
merely  a  general  judgment  which  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  all  the  details  are  officially  made  known. 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  such  a 
complication  as  this  cannot  and  will  not  be  set¬ 
tled  otherwi.se  than  peacefully. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  Allmny  that  seems  to  us  far  from  legiti¬ 
mate.  It  proposes  to  tax  cemetery  a.ss(X'iations 
five  per  cent,  annually  on  their  gross  receipts, 
the  funds  thus  derived  to  be  u.sed  for  the  im- 
prt)vement  of  the  highways  in  the  counties 
where  the  cemeteries  are  lot^ated.  It  needs  no 
si>ecial  discernment  to  see  that  such  a  tax  would 
not  be  paid  entirely  out  of  As.sociation  profits. 
The  danger  would  be  that  it  would  soon  en¬ 
hance  by  that  much  the  already  onerous  cost 
of  burial  in  all  cemeteries.  Could  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  devise  some  method  whereby  a  fund  could 
l»e  raised  sufficient  to  restore  and  keep  in  order 
the  old  and  in  many  instances  badly  neglected 
graveyards  through  the  State,  a  great  service 
would  be  rendered. 

Bishop  Huntington  who  has  his  diocese  in 
Central  New  York  and  his  home  in  Syracuse, 
is  the  senior  in  point  of  service  of  the  four 
Episcopal  Bishops  of  the  State.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  just  declined  a  celebration  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  Episcopal  ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  and  time 
are  needed  for  church  work.  Such  modesty  and 
good  judgment  are  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  Bishop  Huntington  whose  long 
term  of  service  has  been  distinguished  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  others  than  himself. 


UXDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Bh<h>klvn,  February  1.5,  1S9». 

The  iiast  wet'k  has  witnessed  the  most  terri' 
ble  exiierience  of  continued  cold  tveather  that 
I  have  ever  known  during  my  thirty-nine  years 
of  residence  in  Brooklyn.  When  the  thermom¬ 
eter  sinks  to  five  or  six  degrees  below  zero  in 
a  sea-coast  atmosphere  it  causes  as  much  suffer¬ 
ing  as  when  at  twenty  degrees  in  the  drier  at- 
mo.sphere  of  the  Catskills  or  the  Adirondacks. 
In  thousands  of  families  the  distress  has  been 
extreme ;  and  when  the  blizzard  began  its  wild 
antics  on  last  Sabbath  morning  it  found  great 
numbers  worn  out  with  exposures  to  the  bitter 
cold,  and  with  scanty  supplies  of  fuel.  Wliat 
sufferings  are  yet  to  come  before  this  immense 
body  of  snow  ‘‘evacuates”  no  one  can  tell. 

On  the  evening  that  the  storm  commenced, 
(February  Tth, )  I  enjoyed  hugely  a  meeting 
with  the  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College  at  their 
annual  dinner  in  the  gorgeous  Savoy  Hotel. 
A  very  solid  company  they  were  too,  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Truax  in  the  chair  and  their  brilliant 
President  Dr.  Stryker  beside  him.  Those  who 
measure  Hamilton  College  by  the  number  of 
students  in  its  catalogue,  or  the  length  of  its 
muster-roll  of  graduates,  make  a  very  false  esti¬ 
mate.  Hamiltonians  are  to  be  uriijlnil,  and  no 
alumnus  need  blush  for  his  Alma  Mater.  To¬ 
day  Hamilton  sits  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  that  cliair  in  which  Connecticut  has  honored 
herself  by  placing  Joseph  R.  Hawley.  No 
more  graceful  i)en  adorns  American  literature 
in  these  days  than  that  of  Charles  Dudley 
Wanier.  My  beloved  old  friend,  Daniel  Hunt¬ 
ington,  still  holds  the  sceptre  of  American  art. 
at  eighty-two,  with  a  hand  that  does  not 
tremble;  and  a  noble  procession  of  ministers  is 
that  which  includes  in  its  ranks  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  Allx'rt  Barnes,  Heniy  Kendall,  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  Herrick  .Tohnson  and  F. 
F.  Ellinwood. 

Dr.  Stryker  has  pithily  said  that  it  is  better 
for  small  colleges  to  turn  out  great  men  than 
for  large  institutions  to  turn  out  small  men. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  all  the  great, 
XKjpulous  and  richly  endowed  L^niversities  in 
our  land,  only  one — Harsard — has  ever  fur¬ 
nished  a  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
two* Adams’  father  and  son  5vere  Har5'ardians. 
Princeton  is  hardly  an  exception ;  for  when 
James  Madison  graduated  there,  it  was  a  small 
institution,  with  only  one  building  and  an 
hundred  students.  Nearly  all  the  Presidents 
were  from  Colleges  that  made  a  very  small 
show  in  numbers  or  in  endowments.  Old  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary’s  in  Virigiiia  furnished  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Monroe  and  John  Tyler. 
Hampden  Sydney  produced  General  William 
Henry  Harrison;  West  Point  Academy,  Gen¬ 
erals  Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant; 
North  Carolina  College,  James  K.  Polk ;  Dick¬ 
inson,  James  Buchanan ;  Williams,  James  A. 
Garfield;  Bowdoin,  Franklin  Pierce;  Union, 
Chester  A.  Arthur;  Kenyon,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes;  and  Miami,  Benjamin  Harrison.  The 
remaining  Presidents  never  entered  any  Col¬ 
lege.  Let  me  add  that  while  I  have  £ui  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obser^dng  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
many  of  our  leading  institutions^in  this  portion 
of  our  land,  I  know  of  none  in  which  there  is 
a  more  wholesome  religious  influence  than  at 
Hamilton. 

It  is  not  plea.sant  to  turn  from  an  intellectual 
college  banquet  to  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  the 
Philippines.  To  my  mind,  the  spectacle  of 
native  insurgents  who  have  been  fighting  Span¬ 
ish  tyranny  for  years,  shot  down  by  American 
cannon,  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  this  age 
has  witnessed.  Wretched  old  Spain  may  well 
thank  us  for  relieving  her  of  an  in.snrrectionary 
hornet’s  nest,  and  for  putting  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  into  her  empty  treasury.  Two  things 
seem  to  me  to  be  tolerably  certain  in  regard  to 


that  Philippine  Archipelago.  One  is  that  the 
patriotism  and  common  sense  of  the  American 
nation  will  never  hold  them  as  a  permanent 
possession — as  Great  Britain  holds  India.  A  free 
republic  and  a  ‘‘colonial  empire”  can  no  more 
exist  iiermaneutly  together  than  a  Protestant 
Church  and  a  Popish  bishop. 

The  other  clear  truth  is  that  as  an  experiment 
in  Foreign  Missions  bj'  sword  and  shell  the 
Philippine  conquest  is  a  monstrous  mistake. 
Bigoted  Mussulmen  and  Papists  are  not  to  be 
converted  in  that  way.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Barton, 
Secretarj'  of  the  .American  Board  in  Boston,  ha.s 
recently  declared  that  he  knows  ‘‘the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  their  missionaries,  ’  ’  and 
he  says,  ‘‘I  do  not  know  one  who  is  in/«ror  of 
on  hiijtfrialiKtii'  iiolh  ij  !  I  have  constantly  heard 
the  officers  and  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  express  regret  that  the  policy  of  Im¬ 
perialism  might  prevail.  Hitherto  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
carrying  on  their  work,  and  it  has  never  been 
charged  upon  them  that  they  were  the  forerun¬ 
ners  of  colonies  to  be  planted  which,  in  turn, 
were  to  lead  to  a  protectorate  from  the  home 
(H)untry  if  not  annexation.  I  think  I  state 
what  would  bt'  most  generally  recei5'ed  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  own  Board  when 
I  say  we  should  be  most  loath  to  ask  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  an  American  protectorate  over  any 
non-Christian  country  on  the  ground  that  thus 
our  missionaries  5vould  be  more  free  to  carry 
on  their  work.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
iuoM  dindstrotiif  to  our  work  to  ha^'e  this  step 
taken ;  for  it  5vould  be  impossible  to  separate  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  missionary'  enterprise 
from  government  interference.  ’  ’ 

I  commend  these  solemn  and  weighty  utter¬ 
ances  from  such  high  authority  to  all  those  re¬ 
ligious  editors  who  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  absurd  delusion  that  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions  will  be  promoted  by  our  conquest  of 
the  Philippines.  It  is  not  the  popular  side  to¬ 
day,  but  I  mo.st  firmly  believe  that  both  Repiib- 
licanism  and  Christianity  will  suffer  by  every 
shot  that  is  fired  by  an  American  gun  at  any 
native  of  those  distant  and  heathenish  islands. 
Wait  and  see.  I  knew  what  it  was  in  my  early 
life  to  be  on  the  unpopular  side  when  contend¬ 
ing  against  negro-slavery'. 

FOLI.KJiK. 

During  a  recent  visit  the  writer  found  the 
chapel  still  oi)en  after  morning  prayers  5vere 
finishe<l,  and  entered  to  feast  the  eye  on  the 
transformation  which,  owing  to  the  generosity 
of  Horace  B.  Silliman,  LL.  D.,  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  within  its  walls.  The  old  room  carried 
to  the  back  of  the  building,  the  galleries  have 
been  lowered  and  widened,  and  maple  flooring, 
terrazzo  pavement  in  the  aisles,  oak  seats, 
cypress  ceiling,  and  side-wall  panels  and  wain¬ 
scoting  have  been  introduced,  making  a  com¬ 
modious  auditorium  for  600  people.  A  remark¬ 
ably  goo<l  organ  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  This  is  one  of  several  new  or  nexvly 
remodelled  buildings  formally  opened  a  year 
ago.  The  faculty  are  emphasizing  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  smaller  college  as  against  the  great 
university,  by  so  sub-dividing  the  classes  as  to 
obtain  individualization  of  instruction,  and 
directness  and  frequency  of  contact  with  the 
professors.  The  result  is  very  apparent  even 
to  the  casual  visitor.  F.  C. 

The  Practical  Advantage  of  Church  Unity 
was  lucidly  and  forcibly  put  by  Dr.  Huntington 
of  Grace  Church,  this  city,  in  a  recent  address 
in  Boston.  It  should  be  studied  by  our  people 
and  Mission  Boards  for  its  significant  sugges¬ 
tions  both  as  to  principle  and  fact.  A  word 
from  such  an  authority,  is  something  more 
than  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  f  It  must 
ultimately  be  heard  and  heeded. 


February  23,  1899. 
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A  ( AMPAIGX  FOR  CHINA  IN  ENGLAND. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

It  is  time  that  I  made  some  statement  of  my 
efforts  for  the  International  Institute  of  China 
to  my  friends,  who  are  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Six  months  have  been  passed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  and  a  part  of  another  month 
in  Holland.  In  this  letter  I  will  omit  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  except  to  say  that  there  has 
been  a  more  cordial  reception  from  the  Dutch 
than  in  any  other  country. 

The  task  among  the  British  has  been  most 
difficult,  as  the  work  and  my  own  name  were 
alike  unknown,  except  among  a  few  who  have 
been  directly  interested  in  China.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  and  The  Times  had  already  written  in 
favor  of  the  work,  but  anything  new,  or  orig¬ 
inating  abroad,  succeeds  poorly  among  the  slow- 
going  English  or  the  canny  Scotchmen.  Hence 
I  have  done  little  in  the  matter  of  raising 
funds,  but  more  in  enlightening  the  British 
public  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  It  has  certainly  required 
as  much  faith  and  pt'rseverance  as  ever  my 
work  in  China  among  the  exclusive  mandarins. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  my  attempts  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  a  plan  to  help  “  poor  old  China” 
by  an  Institute  in  Peking. 

I.  First  of  all,  I  approachetl  the  China  mer¬ 
chants  in  London.  They  have  a  China  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  whicli  I  had  been  introiluced  by  tlie 
branch  in  Shanghai.  After  calling  on  the  more 
prominent  men,  I  was  able  to  arrange  a  siiecial 
meeting,  when  a  resolution  of  commendation 
was  passed.  Some  of  these  men  have  agreed  to 
ser\'e  on  the  National  Committee  now  being 
formed,  and  one,  Mr.  Tliomas  Hamburg,  has 
promised  f25,000  under  certain  conditions, 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  meet.  Wliile  in 
London,  he  showed  the  greatest  courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Reid  and  myself,  and  later  he  spent  a 
whole  day  with  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  with 
the  object  of  inducing  him  to  go  partner  in  my 
scheme,  but  without  success. 

II.  When  Parliament  rose  in  August,  I  started 
forth  to  experiment  at  the  summer  resorts,  or, 
as  they  are  called  this  side  the  water,  liydro- 
pathics.  I  visited  Matlock,  Buxton,  Crieff, 
Forres,  Strathpeffer,  Pittochry,  and  Dumblane, 
and  gave  ten  drawing-room  talks.  Having  my 
Chinese  costumes  with  me,  these  meetings 
might  be  termed  entertaimnents.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  American  innovation. 
The  reception  was  hearty.  Much  interest  of  a 
rather  effervescent  nature  wa.s  expressed.  A 
few'  have  remained  helpful  friends.  At  Buxton 
I  met  Dr.  .lohn  Hall,  some  two  weeks  before 
his  death.  The  charm  of  his  Christian  char¬ 
acter  more  than  ever  appeared.  His  words  of 
cheer  gave  me  strength  for  my  hard  task  in  a 
strange  land. 

HI.  By  the  late  autumn,  arrangements  were 
made  for  delivering  lectures  w'ith  lantern  slides 
on  the  leaders  of  China,  or  the  Court  life  of 
Peking.  I  had  put  myself  in  connectioji  with 
the  best  Lecture  Agency  in  London,  and  the 
lectures,  at  least,  imparted  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  This  method  proved  an  agreeable  form 
of  my  introdtiction  to  the  public. 

IV.  I  have  naturally  come  in  contact  with 
brother  ministers,  and  through  them  liave  se¬ 
cured  opportunities  to  present  my  cause — or 
rather  the  cause  of  Christ  in  China.  The  first 
Sunday  in  this  country  was  passed  in  Glasgow, 
when  I  was  invited  to  explain  my  work  in  one 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches.  I  then 
visited  Edinburgh,  and,  though  I  had  no  intro¬ 
duction,  I  succeeded  in  two  days’  time  in  in¬ 
ducing  three  of  the  leading  pastors,  two  Secre¬ 
taries  of  missionary  societies,  and  a  University 


Professor,  to  agree  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
another  man  to  find  a  place  for  meeting  and 
draw  up  the  call,  and  a  third  to  attend  to  the 
printing  and  advertising.  This  latter,  Dr.  A 
H.  F.  Barbour,  on  the  day  of  meeting,  sent  a 
cheque  of  f  100.  The  Moderator  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly,  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  cour¬ 
ageously  took  me  up  as  an  honest  man,  and 
commended  the  enterprise.  His  associate,  the 
popular  young  preacher.  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  is 
to  take  the  chair  at  a  lecture  I  am  to  deliver  in 
that  city  two  weeks  hence.  The  Moderator  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  moved  the 
vote  of  thanks  at  a  meeting  held  in  another 
town.  In  Glasgow  such  well-known  ministers 
as  Professor  Bruce,  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  and 
Dr.  Stalker,  called  a  special  meeting  to  hear 
my  story.  Pulpits  of  the  various  Presbyterian 
bodies,  of  the  Congregational,  Wesleyan,  and 
Baptist  Churches,  have  been  open  to  me  in  such 
towns  as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Cambridge 
and  London.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Dr.  Robert 
Horton’s  church,  the  Secretary  of  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society  preached.  My  name  has 
been  down  for  what  is  called  ‘‘deputation 
work”  for  the  Wesleyan  Missions.  At  a  large 
Missionary  Exhibition  held  in  Livciqmol  for 
two  weeks  in  connection  with  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  I  was  invited  to  deliver  twelve 
addresses,  all  bearing  on  my  own  work.  There 
is  very-  little  of  the  exclusiveness  of  missionary 
societies — or  the  warning  off  of  out.side  cau.ses 
— which  one  experiences  in  the  United  States. 
Nearlj'  every  strong  church  has  one  or  more 
missionaries  to  speak  to  them  every  year — cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  custom  with  us.  In  the  matter 
of  raising  funds  thereby  there  is  more  respon¬ 
siveness  in  America.  In  both  countries  I  have 
avoided  asking  for  a  collection,  but  the  mere 
statement  of  facts  brings  more  response  after¬ 
wards  with  us  at  home  than  with  the  British 
jieople. 

V.  Owing  to  the  bearings  of  my  plan  on 
commercial  interests,  I  have  sought  out  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  have  addressed 
such  bodies  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Sunder¬ 
land,  Aberdeen,  Oldham,  Blackburn  and  Man¬ 
chester.  It  is  unusual  in  this  country  to  have 
a  preacher  speak  on  questions  not  purely  re- 
ligiou.s.  Nevertheless  they  have  listened  well 
and  show'ed  appreciation. 

VI.  I  have  not  neglected  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  have  .spoken  at  the  universities 
of  Cambridge,  Glasgow',  Aberdeen  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  at  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  students  of  this  country  show'  far 
less  interest  in  missions  than  students  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  w'ould  appear  that  missions  have  been 
viewed  in  too  narrow'  a  light,  to  attract  stu¬ 
dents  as  such. 

YII.  My  great  aid  has  been  the  press.  Over 
fifty  newspapers  have  had  articles  or  notes  on 
the  Institute.  In  this  way,  the  public  is  being 
informed. 

I  have  never  w'orked  liarder  than  the  last  six 
months.  It  has  been  a  campaign  indeed.  I 
am  now'  forming  a  National  Committee,  and 
if  conqdeted,  it  w'ill  be  left  to  them  to  raise 
the  British  (piota.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
money  here  for  an  American.  They  w'onder 
w'hy  my  own  country  men  have  done  so  little. 
The  work  is  hard  all  around.  The  Lord  has 
strengthened  us.  Everything  is  favorable  in 
Peking.  Friends  disposed  to  help  the  work  and 
the  campaign,  can  send  contributions  to  me, 
care  of  Brown  Brothers,  09  Wall  street. 

London. 

The  religious  papers.  North  and  Soxitli,  have 
many  kindly  references  to  tlie  late  Dr.  Cliarles 
S.  Robinson.  His  gifts  to  the  churches  and  to 
all  causes  of  missions  and  charity'  have  l>een 
very  large,  amounting  it  is  said  to  more  than 
#200,000. 


A  GOOD  PRAYER  MEETING. 

Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 

I. 

In  a  flourishing  city  church  last  week  the 
assistant  pastor  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  Sunday-school  lesson  of  the  following  Sun¬ 
day.  An  intelligent  lady  of  the  congregation 
came  to  a  friend  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 

( w'ho  chanced  to  b(‘  a  clergyman. )  saying,  ‘  ‘  I 
have  a  burden  on  my  mind  which  I  beg  the 
privilege  of  iinburdening  to  you.  ’  ’  And  then 
the  lady  went  on  to  say  how'  several  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  longed  for  ‘‘a  different  sort  of  a 
prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening.  ’  ’ 

Being  upon  a  visit  la.st  w'eek  we  attended  a 
similar  Wednesda5'  evening  meeting.  In  a 
room  where  300  might  meet  there  were  about 
two  dozen,  the  severe  weather,  snow,  ice  and 
cold,  preventing  the  u.sual  (juite  cr(‘ditable  at¬ 
tendance.  We  were  led  most  profitably  by  a 
fluent  speaker,  who  gave  us  a  long  lecture  upon 
‘  ‘  Prayer.  ’  ’  Tlie  points  made  touched  us  deeply, 
especially  where  the  spt'aker  referred  at  length 
to  the  ‘‘unselfish”  character  of  the  Saviour's 
prayers. 

But  it  had  been  simply  a  good  lecture.  Three 
prayers  had  been  offered,  and  a  psalm  read  re¬ 
sponsively.  It  was  a  most  decorous  service, 
ecclesiastically  beyond  criticism,  perhaps.  But 
is  this  the  way  to  stir  up  pure  minds  at  the 
weekly  devotional  meeting?  Would  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  end  be  secured  by  making  the  service 
briefer,  and  st'curing  more  expression  from  the 
audience  whether  by  prayer,  verses  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  reading  of  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  the  ask¬ 
ing  for  prayer  for  some  unfortunate,  or  tried 
persons,  a  confession,  thanks  for  some  signal 
mercie.s,  supplication  for  each  other  and  for 
the  leaders  in  the  church,  the  community,  the 
State,  our  beloved  land  in  her  pressing  needs 
political,  social  and  religions? 

Some  of  the  most  profitable  services  we  have- 
attended  in  later  years  have  been  limited  to 
thirty  minutes.  Many  have  taken  part.  Some 
have  used  their  motlier  tongue  rather  gro¬ 
tesquely,  but  being  much  in  earnest,  their 
halting  speeeli  could  not  keep  the  messages  of 
their  warm  hearts  from  accomplishing  their 
unselfish  purpose,  which  was  to  cheer,  to  com¬ 
fort,  to  warn,  and  to  instruct.  Looking  back 
upon  over  forty  years  of  active  experience  in 
the  prayer- meeting  we  are  free  to  say  that  it  is 
our  unhesitating  conviction  that  ordinarily  it  is 
the  briefer  and  less  conventional  services  that 
stir  us  most — that  take  hold  of  our  inner  ex¬ 
perience  most.  Prayer- meeting  etiquette  is 
very  strong  in  many  churches!  There  must  be 
nothing  ungrammatical,  or  sentimental,  or 
uniisual  in  the  conduct  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  service.  It  must  be  churchly,  and 
formal,  like  the  sersices  of  ‘‘the  great  congr(‘- 
gation.  ”  Is  this  really  the  most  healthy  and 
effective  way  of  conducting  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing?  Should  it  l)e  a  copy  of  the  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vices,  with  the  same  order  of  exercises,  and  a 
lecture  (little  sermon),  which  when  finished 
should  Ik*  followed  by  a  prayer  by  the  leader, 
and  a  hymn,  and  a  dismissal? 

We  believe  this  most  proper,  euphonious,  de¬ 
corous,  and  complete  sort  of  a  Wednesday 
evening  meeting  is  the  cause,  in  part,  why 
‘  ‘  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  us  and  many 
sleep.”  A  more  vigorous  diet  would  make  the 
blowl  coiirse  more  naturally,  would  stimulate 
to  greater  zeal  and  activity!  And  yet  this  is 
the  style  of  i)rayer-meeting  in  many  of  our 
most  successful  cliurches.  And  they  axv  at¬ 
tended  in  goodly  numbers.  There  is  a  sort  of 
‘‘loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism”  that 
fills  the  dull  prayer-meetings  of  many  of  our 
churches!  We  sit  decorously,  ixatiently,  un¬ 
complainingly  (as  a  rule)  through  services  in 
which  the  audience  takes  small  part,  except  to 
sing,  or  to  unite  in  a  responsive  reading.  Of 
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course  we  all  know  the  opixjsite  extreme  of  a 
week-day  8er\'ice,  where  “the  loiiKsomeness  of 
some  is  woeful!”  But  after  a  severe  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  “  louRSomeness,  ”  (occasionallj') 
we  yet  testify  to  the  superiority  of  a  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  meeting  in  which  there  is  some 
frt»edom,  even  though  that  freedom  is  occasion¬ 
ally,  or  let  us  say,  often,  abused. 

It  has  for  years  seemed  to  us  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  prayer  meeting  should  be  a  field  for 
the  ingenuity,  the  devotion,  the  constant,  un¬ 
intermitting  study  of  the  session,  and  not  of 
the  pastor  alone,  or.  we  were  about  to  say, 
even  principally.  Elders  should  lead  if  they 
<‘an  only  read  the  Scriptures,  and  give  out  the 
hymns,  and  call  upon  others  for  prayer.  Often 
they  are  disabled,  for  one  cause  and  another, 
but  it  seems  to  us  they  have  a  right  to  apiiear 
thus  l>efore  the  iieople,  though  their  part  in  the 
praying  and  tlie  teaching  may  be  practically 
nothing. 

However  acceptable  the  pastor,  or  certain 
elders  may  be,  in  leading  the  weekly  meeting, 
a  church,  to  be  at  its  strongest,  should  lay  hold 
with  firm  hand  upon  its  younger  timber,  nml 
its  linn  jiromlnitig  memlters.  It  will  keep  things 
out  of  the  ruts  of  decent,  and  liighly  resjtecta- 
ble,  and  projter  (sometimes  actually  fossilized) 
devotion,  such  as  hundreds  of  our  seemingly 
strong  churches  are  suffering  from.  Wliat  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting  sliould  furnish  a 
church,  is  an  opportunity  for  a  flow  of  thought 
from  lieart  to  heart,  a  flushed  face,  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  lively  devotion,  for  thirty 
minutes,  rather  than  a  ix'rfectly  projM'r  and 
dignified  and  churchly  service.  We  want  more 
naturalness!  If  so  the  i)astor,  and  the  session 
must  see  to  it  that  opportunity  is  given  for  it. 
It  run  be  given!  “Where  there  is  a  will  there’s 
a  way.”  Christian  love  is  most  inventive! 

.VX  .VFKIC.VX  RETURXEl)  T()  AFRK  A. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D. 

Tlie  accompanying  tribute  to  the  Rev.  Jos(*ph 
E.  Phipps,  a  missionary*  of  the  Presbyterian 
Bitard,  South,  to  tlie  Congo  F'ree  State,  is  paid 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  Verner  of  South 
Carolina,  a  missionary  of  the  same  Board  to 
the  same  country. 

But  before  giving  Mr.  Verner's  tribute  let 
me  preface  a  few  words  about  that  “•remarka¬ 
ble  history”  of  Mr.  Phipps,  to  which  Mr.  Ver¬ 
ner  refers.  Although  Mr.  Phipps  is  sent  out 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  South,  he  is  a  mem- 
bt‘r  of  my  church  in  Scranton.  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  ordained  by  our  Lackawanna  Presby¬ 
tery  :  and  his  conversion  here  at  the  Re.scue 
Mission  is  most  distinctly  rememberetl.  He 
<ame  to  this  city  as  a  “Museum  freak, ’’ex¬ 
hibiting  himself  as  a  dancer  upon  broken  glass 
and  fire,  with  such  a  character  as  is  generally 
found  with  such  pt'rsous.  One  night,  some 
what  intoxicated,  he  wanden'd  into  the  Rescue 
Mission.  He  was  convicted  and  converted  that 
night,  and  severed  his  rtdation  to  the  Museum 
at  once. 

He  begged  to  be  employed  in  the  Mission. 
His  humility,  his  earnestness  and  his  great  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  the  Bible,  poring  over  it 
constantly  when  not  at  work,  attracted  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  in  my  church,  who  from 
that  time  have  been  deeply  interested  in  him. 
T’roni  the  beginning  of  his  Christian  life  he 
cherished  an  earnest  hope  of  going  to  Africa  to 
tell  his  people  about  Jesus. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Moody  Training  School  at 
Chicago,  and  in  the  two  years  of  his  course 
there  he  made  his  mark  for  .simplicity,  .sincer¬ 
ity,  good  nature,  industry,  Bible  study,  and 
humble  faith  in  God.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chester, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  South, 
heard  of  him  in  .some  way,  and  wanting  just 
such  a  man  for  their  Congo  Mission  he  was 
accepted  by  that  Board.  Very  singularly  his 


parents  were  from  that  part  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  home  dialect,  in  his  childliood  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  had  become  familiar  with  many 
words  and  phrases  of  that  Congo  tongue.  He 
appeared  before  our  Presbytery  for  examination 
for  ordination.  Almost  all  his  education  he  had 
received  in  the  two  years  in  the  Training  School 
in  Chicago.  He  had  no  college  diploma.  He 
was  utterly  innocent  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  But  his  earnest  spirit,  his  remarka¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  the  loveliness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  singleness  of  his 
purpose  to  live  for  Christ,  won  the  heart  of  the 
Presbyterj*. 

After  his  ordination,  farewell  services  were 
held  in  my  church  in  Scranton.  The  writer  of 
this  tribute  to  Mr.  Phipps,  Mr.  Venier,  was 
sent  on  by  the  Southern  Board  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting,  and  met  his  colleague  here  for 
the  first  time.  He  held  the  large  congregation 
spell-bound  by  his  thrilling,  eloquent  appeal 
for  Africa.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Ver- 
ner’s  tribute  to  Mr.  Phipps  begins; 

“Mr.  Joseph  E.  Phipps  is  a  missionary  now 
laboring  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  to  whom  an 
interest  more  than  ordinary  attaches.  His  fore¬ 
fathers  went  as  traders  from  the  Coast  of  Africa 
and  settled  in  the  West  Indies.  With  his  re¬ 
markable  history,  previous  to  his  being  sent  to 
Africa  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  not 
intended  to  deal  here.  But  one  who  has  known 
him  well  since  he  took  up  the  harness  in  the 
country  of  his  fathers  can  testify  to  the  fidelity 
to  his  task  which  he  has  exhibit*Ml,  as  well  as 
to  his  remarkable  qualities  in  some  directions. 
His  first  work  was  in  charge  of  the  difficult 
matter  of  overland  transport.  He  built  a  new 
station,  got  his  cargo  througli  very  expedi¬ 
tiously,  and  in  splendid  eondition ;  he  was  the 
recipient  of  marked  esteem  from  tlie  officers  of 
the  State,  and  though  enjoying  very  few  pre¬ 
vious  advantages  in  this  resjiect,  he  performed 
his  business  duties  and  correspondence  with 
surprising  intelligence  and  accuracy.  On  being 
sent  into  the  farther  interior  of  the  great  Kassai 
River  in  the  Congo  F'ree  State  he  was  again 
put  on  pioneering  work.  He  marched  through 
the  country  with  a  leg  partially  disabled  from 
malaria  trouble,  and  passed  througli  towns 
where,  at  times,  his  life  seemed  endangered. 
He  there  began  to  build  another  home. 

“One  of  Mr.  Phipps’s  most  striking  qualities 
is  patient  industry  where  he  sees  a  definite 
work  before  him.  Through  all  the  trj*iug 
scenes  of  a  year  when  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
were  all  around,  and  he  sometimes  alone,  he 
bravely  held  the  fort,  without  any  murmur  and 
complaint. 

“Mr.  Phipps’s  faith  is  the  simplest,  sincerest 
and  most  implicit  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  grown 
man.  He  prays  and  expects  his  answers.  He 
has  a  very  remarkable  memory,  and  a  taste  for 
music  and  drawing  which,  though  almost  en¬ 
tirely  uncultivated,  shows  quite  striking  possi¬ 
bilities.  He  has  wonderful  self-control.  I  have 
never  seen  him  lose  his  temper.  He  is  always 
the  same  ‘Joe’  wherever  and  whenever  you 
find  him.  He  has  considerable  knowledge  of 
tropical  agriculture,  which  has  already  been 
of  value  to  him.  If  we  in  this  region  ever 
should  go  into  the  sugar  making  industry*  we 
would  find  him  a  ‘  past  master.  ’ 

“Men  like  Mr.  Phipps,  representing  the  very 
purest  type  of  African  character,  inspire  a 
hope  of  the  future  of  the  race.  Not  any  ex¬ 
travagant  and  unwarranted  expectations,  but 
an  assured  belief  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
earth’s  i>opulatiou,  and  so  useful  a  race  in 
many  of  the  inont  necessary  of  the  world’s  needs, 
as  in  this  great  land,  may  yet  show  that  God 
has  been  surely  preserving  her  for  just  such  a 
time  as  this.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  Verner,  who  writes 
the  above,  succeeded  on  the  African  mission 
field  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Lapsley,  son  of 


Judge  Lapsley  of  Georgia,  who  died  at  his  post 
in  Africa  about  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Verner  is  the  son  of  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  is' 
a  young  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  both  as  a 
scholar,  a  public  speaker,  and  an  organizer.  His 
many  friends  feel  that  he  is  destined  to  do  a 
great  work  in  Africa  if  his  life  is  spared.  He 
is  about  to  return  to  America,  if  he  has  not 
already  reached  this  country,  for  needed  rest. 

It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  many  churches.  North 
and  South,  may  hear  him  with  his  stirring  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  comprehensive  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  grasp  of  the  great  subject  of  African  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  sympathy  and  fellowship  between 
this  talented  Caucasian  and  the  African  brother 
to  whom  he  pays  tribute  is  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  Paul’s  statement  that  in  Christ, 
“There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free — for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  ’  ’ 

SCH-VXTOX.  Va. 

( I  RAN  EIH  CATIBX. 

Tliat  the  most  pressing  need  in  Cuba  just 
now  is  for  Industrial  Relief  we  pointed  out 
two  weeks  since,  calling  attention  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Committee  who  are  administering 
the  Industrial  Relief  F’und.  Now  comes  an 
appeal  for  Educational  Relief,  the  need  of 
which  follows  closely  upon  the  other.  There 
have  been  many  applicants  from  both  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  allotment  to  the  F^ducational 
Institiitions  of  the  United  States,  but  although 
some  of  them  show  marked  intelligence  they 
not  only  have  verj*  little  money,  but  lack 
knowledge  of  the  English  langiiage.  The 
jiarents  and  friends  of  these  young  men  are 
doing  all  they  can,  even  offering  to  go  under 
bonds,  or  to  mortgage  their  land.s,  in  order  that 
these  applicants  may  complete  their  education 
in  the  United  States.  A  large  number  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  here  have  offered  in  the 
most  cordial  way  to  receive  and  instruct  these 
j'oung  men  without  a  dollar’s  comi)ensation, 
but,  to  enable  a  student  to  avail  himself  of  this 
free  tuition,  he  must  have  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  to  cover  board  and  incidental  expenses 
for  the  first  year. 

The  Cuban  Educational  Association  proposes 
the  following  plan  to  meet  these  emergencies : 
“In  each  city  or  town  wliich  has  an  institution 
willing  to  receive  one  or  two  of  these  young 
men  let  there  be  formed  a  committee  who  will 
stand  sponsors  for  the  board  and  incidental  ex- 
l)enses  of  each  young  man  for  one  year  of  trial 
work  at  school.  As  soon  as  such  committee  in¬ 
forms  this  Association  they  are  ready  to  receive 
a  student  we  will  allot  to  them  one  whom  we 
believe  to  be  a  competent  and  reputable  student. 

“Persons  who  do  not  care  to  engage  directly 
in  the  work  and  wish  to  aid,  can  do  so  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  money  direct  to  the  Association  and 
with  .such  gifts  express  their  preference  for  the 
institution  where  they  wish  the  money  ex¬ 
pended.  These  gifts  should  be  sent  to  G.  K. 
Harroun,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cuban  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  289  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York,  who  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  and 
furnish  any  information  regarding  the  work 
being  done  to  aid  these  young  men.  ’  ’ 

Major  General  Joseph  Wheeler  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  and  associated  with 
him  as  founders  and  directors  we  find  the 
names  of  General  Calixto  Garcia,  Alexander  E. 
Orr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  Albert 
Shaw,  Ph.D.,  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  and 
Gilbert  R.  Harroun,  which  speak  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  that  will  be  done  by  it. 

All  visitors  to  the  these  Western  Islands 
si>eak  of  the  widespread  desire  for  education 
and  especially  for  a  knowledge  of  our  language. 
An  evidence  of  this  is  the  publication  of  the 
‘  ‘  Island  of  Cuba  Magazine.  ’  ’  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  January,  it  is  printed  in  the  two 
languages,  Spanish  and  English,  and  is  devoted 
principally  to  technical  progress  in  inter-tropi¬ 
cal  countries. 
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THE  DEATH  DF  DR.  GILLESPIE. 

A  heavy  loss  has  come  upon  the  Church  and 
fsjiecially  upon  our  Foreign  Mission  work  in  the 
<h*ath  last  Thursday  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  Death  came  without  warning,  but 
“sudden  death”  is  notan  event  that  a  man  like 
Dr.  Gillespie  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  in  Westminster  Church,  Elizabeth,  where 
Dr.  Gillespie  has  for  several  years  resided. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  Dr.  Gillespie’s  former  pastor,  and  by 
Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  his  senior  colleague  on 
the  Board.  The  prayer  was  otfered  by  Dr. 
William  M.  Paxton  of  Princeton  Seminaiy. 
-After  these  services  the  remains  were  taken  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  ivere  there  interred  on  Monday, 
after  a  .service  in  the  Cemeteiy  Chajiel.  We 
sire  thankful  that  we  are  able  to  give  to  our 
r<“aders  the  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Gillespie 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  and  to  place  liefore 
tliem  the  admirable  address  made  by  Dr.  Ellin- 
Yvood  at  the  service  of  Saturday. 

I>K.  KLLINYVOOD'S  .VDDKKSS. 

I  feel  that  on  an  occasion  like  this  in  the 
very  presence  of  death,  and  having  upon  our 
minds  and  hearts  the  memory  of  one  who  now 
jitands  in  the  General  A.s.sembly  of  the  first 
born  on  high,  it  behooves  anyone  who  breaks 
j^ilence  at  all,  to  weigh  his  words,  and  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  to  deal 
soberly  with  the  lessons  which  are  so  full  of 
tlie  .solemn  issues  of  life  and  death  and  immor¬ 
tality. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  speak  at  all  when  so 
many  memories  of  the  deepest  interest  crowd 
upon  the  mind.  Until  this  morning  I  had  ex- 
pi'cted  that  another  would  speak  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
jind  then'fore,  very  inadequately  am  I  prepared 
to  say  the  things  which  ought  to  be  said  or 
rightly  to  gather  up  those  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tian  example  and  fidelity  whicli  are  brought 
fiefore  us  to-day.  Although  we  haY'e  no  divine 
instruction  as  to  how  far  departed  souls  may 
take  cognizance  of  what  we  say  and  do,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  wholly  of  the 
feeling  that  we  are  assembled  here  in  the  very 
presence  of  him  who  but  as  yesterday  was  one 
among  us.  We  can  almost  feel  “the  touch  of  a 
A  iuiished  hand,  ’  ’  almost  feel  the  heart  pulses  of 
him  with  whom  we  had  delightful  intercourse 
in  the  months  and  years  gone  by. 

I  find  myself  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  habitual  modesty  and  self-depreciation  of 
our  dear  brother  that  I  dare  not  venture  upon 
any  but  the  most  carefully  con.sidered  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  him,  or  set  forth  any  esti¬ 
mates  which  might  be  painful  to  his  humble 
and  sensitive  spirit.  But  out  of  the  heart  and 
not  out  of  the  head  am  I  compelled  to  speak, 
avoiding  exaggeration  and  yet  spt'aking  freely 
of  one  to  whom,  as  we  believe,  the  great  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Vineyard  has  himself  said,  “Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  ”  In  our  prayers  to 
our  Divine  Master  we  may  confidently  say, 
“He  whom  thou  lovest  is  dead;  but  thou  art 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  though  he 
were  dead  yet  shall  he  liY’e  forevermore.  ’  ’  He 


who  himself  passed  through  the  gates  of  death 
going  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  beloved,  that 
where  he  is  there  they  may  be  also,  has  wel¬ 
comed  our  beloved  yoke-fellow  to  the  many 
mansions  in  the  skies.  And  it  behooves  those 
of  us  who  remain  not  to  stand  looking  up  into 
the  heavens  whither  he  has  followed  his 
ascended  Lord,  but  to  gather  up  the  lessons  of 
his  sad  leave-taking,  learn  well  what  has  been 
taught  us  in  his  remefnbered  w'ords  and  con¬ 
sistent  godly  example. 

I  cannot  undertake  in  the  few  minutes  allot¬ 
ted  me  to  give  even  a  brief  historic  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  whose  life  lacked 
only  ten  days  of  a  rounded  threescore  years. 
I  can  only  say  he  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  in  the  fibre  of  his  Christian 
character  he  showed  well  defined  Scotch  ele¬ 
ments  toned  and  softened  to  suit  the  new  envi¬ 
ronments  in  which  his  life  work  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  After  spending  but  a  very  few  years 
of  his  boyhood  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
he  was  brought  to  this  country  where  most  of 
his  education  was  pursued,  graduating  at 
Washington  and  .Tefferson  College  and  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  East  Liberty,  a  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  attained  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  He  came  thence  to  this  Westminster 
Church  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  we  are  noYV  con¬ 
vened,  where  the  love  cherished  by  his  parish¬ 
ioners  is  still  fresh  and  unabated.  Thirteen 
years  were  given  with  remarkable  assiduity 
and  devotion  to  the  secretarial  and  administra¬ 
tive  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  barely  touch  upon 
a  veiy  few  .salient  points  illustrated  in  his 
Christian,  ministerial  and  official  life,  and  first 
of  all  he  was  characterized  in  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  by  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  No  one  ever 
had  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  spiritual 
life.  We  found  it  tonic  and  helpful  in  this  re¬ 
gard  to  be  a.ssociated  with  him  in  Christian 
labor,  to  mingle  our  prayers  with  his  in  our 
daily  prayer-meeting  and  in  our  meetings  in 
the  Executive  Council.  It  was  his  habit  of 
mind  to  feel  alwaj's  the  importance  of  carrying 
everything  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  things  we  had  to  do  with  were  the 
things  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  GcmI  was  far 
more  interested  in  them  than  we  could  be.  I 
think  I  may  say  not  only  for  his  associates  in 
the  Council  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  but 
for  all  who  in  any  capacity  have  labored  in 
the  Mission  House,  that  the  spiritual  influence 
of  Dr.  Gillespie  was  most  valuable  to  our  own 
religious  experience.  To  the  very  last  when 
mental  deficiencies  had  become  very  apparent, 
the  devout  spiritual  element  was  still  radiant 
and  triumphant,  and  in  his  very  last  interview 
with  his  a.ssociates  he  most  tenderly  asked  us 
to  commend  him  to  (xod  in  a  brief  prayer.  His 
loY'ing  words  and  the  very  look  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  seemed  already  touched  with  the  heavenly 
light. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  which  I 
will  mention,  was  his  genuine  courtesy  toward 
all  whom  he  met.  It  Yvas  not  a  social  Y’eneer, 
a  thing  put  on,  a  conventional  complaisance; 
it  was  ingrained,  more  or  less  perhaps  inborn, 
certainly  it  had  become  a  nature  if  only  a  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  It  appeared  on  all  occasions  like 
the  central  spark  of  life  in  the  diamond  which 
.shines  from  every  angle.  It  appeared  in  his 
beautiful  domestic  life.  It  appeared  in  the 
most  earnest  and  sometimes  almost  heated  dis¬ 
cussions,  whether  in  the  Board  or  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  characterized  his  mi.s.sionary  letters, 
his  public  addresses,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Women’s  Boards,  or  with  pastors.  And 
what  perhaps  was  the  best  test  of  all,  it  was 
uniformly  shown  to  all  who  called  upon  hiin 
amid  the  busy  cares  and  engagements  of  his 
office.  Even  though  the  particular  work  which 


he  had  in  hand  might  be  pressing,  and  any  in¬ 
terruption  thereto  very  trying,  though  that 
work  might  be  honey-combed  and  literally  tom 
to  tatters  by  intermptions  of  every  kind,  his 
courtesy  never  left  him.  There  was  ahvays 
the  most  cordial  and  cheery  welcome,  and  no 
one  would  have  known  what  perplexities  were 
being  thrown  in  the  way  of  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  duty.  Having  said  this  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  Dr.  Gillespie  was  a  delightful 
yoke-felloYV',  always  generous,  alw’ays  patient, 
always  cheerful,  neY'er  contentious,  while  at 
the  same  time  no  man  had  more  firai  and  defi¬ 
nite  convictions,  and  none  could  express  those 
convictions  more  candidly  and  honestly  than 
he.  Such  faults  as  he  had,  and  none  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  faults,  were  those  which  leaned 
to  the  side  of  kindness.  If  there  were  mis¬ 
takes  of  judgment,  they  were  always  large 
hearted  mistakes,  and  such  as  made  us  love 
him  even  when  we  might  differ  from  him.  I 
am  not  speaking  in  the  language  of  flippant 
exaggeration  when  I  say  that  one  and  all  we 
had  for  this  dear  brother  a  deep  and  abiding 
affection,  and  the  sunset  glow  of  his  declining 
life  remains  like  a  holy  twilight  which  we 
hope  will  linger  long. 

I  name  a  third  characteristic — though  I  might 
call  it  a  sort  of  summary,  when  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Gillespie’s  entire  devotion  and  consecration  to 
his  work  as  a  missionary  secretary.  He  loved 
his  work  and  had  loved  it  even  before  he  had 
even  the  remotest  idea  that  he  would  ever  be 
called  to  the  secretaryship.  When  the  Board 
began  to  consider  him  as  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  secretaryship,  it  was  the  zeal  and  inter¬ 
est  which  he  had  shown  in  the  Yvork  Yvhile  yet 
a  iiastor  that  largely  influenced  the  choice. 
In  this  respect  there  Yvas  a  marked  co-incidence 
betYveen  his  election  and  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arthur  Mitchell,  Yvho  in  Chicago  and  through¬ 
out  the  West  had  evinced  a  zeal  almost  like 
that  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  arousing  the 
churches  to  the  great  crusaiie  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er’s  Kingdom.  Dr.  Gillespie  entered  upon  his 
work  Yvith  his  Yvhole  soul  and  he  never  tired. 
There  Yvas  something  almost  suicidal  in  his 
case.  He  Yvould  scarcely  alloYV  himself  any¬ 
thing  like  a  vacation ;  he  seemed  to  begrudge 
any  time  spent  aYvay  from  his  desk  or  his 
sphere  of  action.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  un¬ 
timely  removal,  for  such  it  seems  to  us,  Yvas 
largely  due  to  overw'ork.  He  proY’ed  an  able 
speaker  Yvhen  called  upon  to  present  the  cause 
of  missions  in  the  churches  or  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  courts.  He  Yvielded  an  able  pen  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  Yvork  and  Yvas  an  admirable 
correspondent  Yvith  mi.ssions,  but  above  all  he 
Yvas  a  model  office  secretary.  His  systematic 
method.s,  his  capacity  for  dealing  accurately 
with  many  details,  his  thoroughness  in  the 
organization  of  every  department  of  the  work, 
rendered  him  invaluable.  Secretaries  differ, 
and  it  is  Yvell  they  do,  in  their  qualifications 
fo  the  Y'ast  and  multiform  demands  of  so  great 
a  Yvork,  but  this  Yvas  a  sphere  in  Yvhich  he  Yvas 
pre-eminent.  We  shall  mi.ss  him  greatly  in 
the  on-going  and  eY-er  advancing  work  of  the 
office. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  alloYved  a  word  in  regard 
to  my  OYvn  ptwsonal  relations  to  Dr.  Gillespie. 

I  had  no  friend  in  the  ministry  of  the  church 
or  in  any  sphere  of  activity  for  whom  I  cher¬ 
ished  a  warmer  affection.  Of  the  different  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  the  Board  I  had  been  longest 
associated  with  him.  I  had  been  anxious  for 
his  election  to  the  office  which  he  held.  I  had 
observed  his  entire  career  of  usefulness  in  the 
secretaryship.  I  had  seen  him  in  almost  every 
relation.  He  ha^l  been  often  in  my  family, 
all  of  Yvhom  had  learned  to  love  him,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  had  always  expected  that  he 
would  follow  me  to  the  grave,  and  not  that  I 
should  stand  here  as  to-day  to  make  public  con¬ 
fession  to  what  I  OYve  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
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his  mortal  remains,  and  in  the  still  lingering 
light  of  his  ascension  to  a  home  in  the  skies. 
Besides  the  lamented  Dr.  Ir\'iug,  two  younger 
colleagues  on  whom  I  had  leaned  with  every 
expectation  that  they  would  carry  on  the  work 
when  I  should  have  been  called  away,  have 
gone  before  in  the  full  prime  of  their  lives; 
Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Gillespie^  both  of  whom 
I  loved,  with  both  of  whom  it  will  be  a  joy 
to  meet  in  the  habitations  of  the  redeemed. 

Mliether  with  respect  to  these  brethnui  or  to 
those  of  "ns  who  remain,  it  is  a  joy  to  remeni- 
l)er  that  the  work  of  the  world’s  redemption 
does  not  depend  upon  any  one  man  or  group  of 
men.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the 
work  goes  on  forever.  It  is  in  the  haucLs  and 
under  the  super\’ision  of  the  world’s  Redeemer 
to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
given  and  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his 
people  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Besides  my  three  departed  colleagues,  twelve 
members  of  the  Bcmrd  have  been  called  to  their 
rest  since  I  became  a  secndary,  and  my  senior 
colleague.  Dr.  Lowrie,  though  still  abiding,  is 
laid  aside  from  his  work  with  extreme  in¬ 
firmity.  The  les.sons  of  all  this  are  solemn  to 
those  who  rmuain.  We  abide  in  reverence  and 
yet  in  joy  at  the  thought  that  thert*  is  One  who 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  and  whose 
throne  is  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

THE  POWER  OF  A  PHRASE-THE  SALVATION 
OF  THE  SOUL. 

An  instructive  exercise  is  to  seek  out  the 
Scriptural  basis  for  certain  favorite  religious 
phrases.  It  will  frequently  be  found  that  the 
popularity  and  universality  of  the  phrase  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  Scripture*  author¬ 
ity,  that  it  is  more  often  in  the  mouth  of  men, 
than  in  the  Word  of  God.  This  does  not  prove 
it  to  be  untrue,  but  it  suggests  that  its  impor¬ 
tance  has  been  unduly  exaggerated. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  phrase  “the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  ’  ’  Few  religious  formulas  are 
more  often  heard  than  this.  The  saving  of  the 
soul — what  can  be  more  important,  what  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pulpit?  But 
a  look  into  the  New  Testament  will  show  that 
the  words  are  very  rarely  found  in  its  pages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact  phrase  “the  sal¬ 
vation  of  your  souls’’  occurs  but  once,  in  1  Pet. 
i.  9.  In  Heb.  x.  39,  we  read  of  “them  that 
have  faith  unto  the  saving  (or  gaining)  of  the 
soul.’’  And  in  Jas.  i.  21,  and  v.  20  are  found 
the  only  other  instances :  ‘  ‘  The  ingrafted  word, 
which  is  able  to  save  your  souls,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Shall 
save  a  soul  from  death.  ’  ’ 

The  fact  that  the  saving  of  the  soul  is  a 
phra.se  peculiar  to  but  three  of  the  latest  epis¬ 
tles  of  the  New  Testament  .should  therefore 
teach  us  caution  in  our  use  of  it.  The  danger 
is  lest  we  think  of  the  soul  less  than  the  whole 
of  a  man,  as  something  belonging  to  him,  rather 
than  an  expression  for  the  man  himself.  And 
then  we  naturally  drift  into  thinking  that  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  in  this  partial  sense,  is 
the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  “soul’’  here,  as  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent  says,  is  “An  emphatic  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  man  himself.  ’  ’  The  words  of 
Christ,  reported  in  Matt,  x.,  Mark  viii.,  and 
Luke  ix.,  where  he  speaks  of  the  value  of  the 
soul  as  compared  with  the  world,  illustrate 
this  truth.  In  every  case  the  Revised  Version 
reads  “life”  with  “soul,”  as  the  alternative. 
Evidently,  in  the  thought  of  Je.sus,  the  saving 
of  the  soul  is  not  the  saving  of  a  part  of  a  man, 
but  the  saving  of  the  man.  Luke  exactly  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea  when  he  says,  “What  is  a 
man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  or  forfeit  hi»  own  sel/f" 

Thoughtlessly  used,  this  popular  phrase  leads 
to  a  superficial  and  incomplete  idea  of  what  is 
involved  in  salvation.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
need  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  for  Biblical 


learning.  But  a  Paulist  father,  in  a  recent 
“  mission.  ”  stated  the  difference  between  his 
work  and  that  of  the  Protestant  revivalist,  to 
Ik*  this :  ‘  ‘  The  Protestant,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘appeals 
only  to  the  emotional  side  of  man’s  nature,  and 
.seeks  to  enlist  his  feelings.  But  we  seek  to 
save  the  whole  man.  ’  ’ 

The  point  is  well  worth  considering.  We 
often  hear  children  told  that  they  have  sonls, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  think  the  soul  a 
sort  of  apjiendix,  or  belonging,  and  grow  up 
not  dreaming  that  it  is  simply  the  self.  We 
are  souls,  we  have  bo<lies.  The  loss  of  the  soul 
is  not  the  loss  of  some  belonging ;  it  is  self- 
destruction.  The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  not 
the  saving  of  some  faculties  or  powers ;  it  is 
the  rescue  of  the  man  him.self  from  the  i)Ower 
and  i>enalty  of  sin.  A  prominent  Baptist  pastor 
was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had  no 
patience  with  the  idea  that  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  the  Gosjk?!  was  “to  save  men’s  souls.  ” 
This  might  seem  a  veiy  strange  and  startling 
statement,  to  those  who  did  not  nnderstand  his 
meaning.  But  evid(*ntly  his  imi)atieuce  with 
the  idea  was  not  b«*cause  it  exalted  the  saving 
of  the  soul,  but  because  it  confined  attention  to 
that.  He  objected  to  the  limitation  im])lied  in 
the  idirase.  According  to  his  view,  the  great 
aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  save  men.  We  are  told 
to  love  God  with  all  our  faculties  and  all  our 
powers,  not  with  part  of  our  nature.  And  the 
Scriptun*  teaching  is  in  the  same  line.  F’enr 
text.s.  spt*ak  of  the  saving  of  the  soul ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  speak  of  saving  men.  And  we  .shall  be 
heli)e<l  to  clearness  of  thonght  by  following  the 
Scripture  example  and  emphasis.  “To  distort 
is  to  deny,  ’  ’  and  to  unduly  emphasize  a  certain 
phra.se  or  formula  is  to  ob.scure  the  greater 
truth,  which  in  this  case,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  which  can  occupy  our  thoughts. 

EHITORIAL  NOTES. 

After  a  ministry  of  over  forty  year.s.  in  which 
his  ability  and  piety  have  grown  in  force  and 
favor  with  all  men,  but  especially  with  the 
young,  the  Rev.  J.  Clement  French,  D.D., 
pa.ssed  to  the  other  life  last  week.  He  was 
buried  from  his  church,  the  North  Park  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  with  most  impressive 
sendees.  The  great  multitude  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  a.ssociates  of  whose  assemblies  he  had 
been  three  times  presiding  officer  and  animating 
spirit  will  mourn  his  loss  and  affectionately 
cherish  his  memory.  Dr.  French  was  a  gradir- 
ate  of  Williams  College  which  conferred  his 
doctor's  degree,  an  alumnus  of  Union  Semin¬ 
ary,  class  of  18.5,5,  and  has  sen  ed  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  and  Pre.sbyteriau  pastorates  with 
eminent  fidelity  and  success. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  is  not  the  man  to 
despair  of  China.  The  quick  response  he  had 
hoped  to  meet  in  America  having  failed  him 
because  of  the  war,  he  went  some  months  since 
to  Great  Britain,  and  has  ever  since  been  pro¬ 
moting  his  institutional  and  missionary  scheme, 
to  be  centered  in  Pekin.  Though  personally  a 
stranger,  he  has  met  with  very  encouraging 
success,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  Holland. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid,  both 
former  missionaries  in  China,  to  vi.sit  several 
other  countries,  and  sail  for  China  in  June. 
We  hardly  need  call  attention  to  his  interesting 
letter  in  another  column. 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  George  William 
Knox,  D.D.,  to  a  professorship  in  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  followed  naturally  by  his 
resignation  of  the  pastorate  at  Rye.  This  is 
gain  with  loss;  to  Union  the  accession  of 
strength  is  marked  by  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Knox’s  address  on  “The  New  Theology  the 
Fulfilling  of  the  Old,  ”  which  is  distinguished 
by  discrimination  and  force.  The  address 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  minister  of  the 
church.  No  bigotry,  no  recklessness,  nothing 


irreverent  or  irrelevant,  finds  a  place.  Simply 
and  severely  honest  with  every  statement,  clear 
and  incisive  in  every  criticism,  irenic  and  cath¬ 
olic  in  its  spirit,  splendid  in  its  grasp  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  thought  and  discussion,  the 
address  marches  to  its  results  with  the  swing 
and  rush  of  a  trained  host  ami  gives  the  reader 
the  consciousness  of  a  triumph  and  the  tonic  of 
a  whole  truth. 

From  an  admirable  address  on  “The  High 
School.”  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  high-school  building  at  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  by  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  we  quote 
the  following:  “We  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era ;  and  one  chief  charac-teristic  of  the  new 
era  will  Ih‘  its  deinaml  for  technical  skill  and 
training,  from  the  ma.ster  arti.st  all  the  way 
down  to  the  humblest  artisan.  I  wish  to  pro- 
po.se  an  (‘ducational  princ  iple  which  I  couceivcv 
to  be*  fitting  to  tliis  new  order  of  things:  Evct.v 
man’s  c>dnc‘ation  should  carrj"  him  as  far  uis 
the  course  of  general  culture  as  he  c‘an  go  con- 
sistc*ntly  witli  his  other  duties  in  life;  but 
every  man's  education  should  be  rounded  out 
with  tc'chnical  training  for  some  definite  ckcu- 
jiation  in  lift*.  Wliat  is  said  of  man’s  education 
applit*s  witli  ever-increasing  force  to  that  of  a 
woman.  Even  for  women  who  are  not  bread¬ 
winners.  the  imiking  of  a  home  is  not  so  slight 
a  matter  that  it  should  be  undertaken  lightly, 
without  etiuipment  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skill.” 

The  saloon  as  we  have  it  on  our  street  cor¬ 
ners  is  without  sentiment.  It  is  a  imrcly 
money-making  enterprise  as  viewed  by  tliose 
who  carr>-  it  on;  and  who  either  refuse  to  con¬ 
sider,  or  care  not  a  fig  for  its  destructive  eff'c'cts 
on  the  community  at  large.  Whether  in  Britain 
or  America  the  ruling  purjiose  to  get  gain  is 
the  same.  We  note  that  some  interesting  facts 
touching  the  profits  on  drink  were  elicited  at 
an  inquiry  at  Blackpool,  England,  to  determine 
the  compen.sation  to  be  paid  to  a  “publican” 
whose  premises  were  recpiired  for  the  new 
Town  Hall.  The  claimant  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  draught  beer  cost  liiin  3fis.  a  barrel, 
and  at  twopence  a  glass  he  received  no  less 
than  £fi  for  a  barrel.  He  gave  lOd.  a  dozen  for 
beer,  and  sold  (>00  bottles  a  clay  at  2s.  a  dozen. 
For  one  firm’s  bottled  ale  he  gave  Is.  4d.,  and 
sold  at  3s.  outside.  On  draught  bt'er  the  profits, 
were  nearly  ‘200  per  cent. 

The  Tnistees  of  Brown  University  recently 
made  choice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  to  fill 
their  empty  presidential  chair,  and  then  went 
orderly  home,  never  once  reflecting,  so  far  as 
appears,  that  he  already  occupied^  a  similar 
chair  in  another  institution,  and  that  there* 
might  be  trouble.  So  it  is  turning  out.  Tine 
alumna*  of  Vassar  rose  to  a  woman!  and  just 
what  will  become  of  Dr.  Taylor,  probably 
himself  has  no  idea.  Biit  only  to  think  of  a 
“female  c*ollege”  withstanding  a  veimrable  and 
great  University  for  men!  Shades  of  John  Bull 
and  of  Jonathan,  where  arc*  we  at? 

The  death  of  Mrs.  John  T.  Terr>'  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  berc'avement  to  a  very  wide  circle.  Her 
gifts  and  graces  made  her  home  on  the  Hudson 
a  type  of  all  that  is  best  and  brightest  in  life*. 
Fifty  years  of  sumshiue  from  one  glowing  c’entrc* 
creates  a  world  of  its  own ;  a  realm  of  radiancy 
that  remains  as  her  iH*rmanent  memorial.  We 
do  not  sit  in  the  shadow  to  mourn  for  such  as 
she;  the  whole  sky  is  alight  whc*re  earth  and 
heaven  mc*et.  Her  life  is  a  joy  forevt*r.  The 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  character  were 
singularly  original,  yet  she  inherited  of  the 
very  best  we  have.  Mrs.  Terry  was  one  of 
those  supreme  developments  which  make  new 
eras  in  the  history  of  honorable  families ;  her 
children  have  this  new  honor  as  her  peculiar 
legacy.  Her  piety  was  a  part  of  herself,  and 
its  fruits  were  daily  deeds  of  clivinest  charity. 
The  lily  and  the  palm  are  hers.  R.  A.  S. 
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SPRI>'GS  OF  WATER. 

A  S«Tin«n  Pr.'aclie.l  In  thj  Matiisnii  Squar.*  ('hurch 

February  13,  1890,  by  the  pastur,  CliarleH  H. 

FarkhurHt,  D.I). 

Jih'xKi  i}  (ire  the  poor  hi  spirit  for  theirs  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  Ifenven. — Matthew  5  :  3. 

Whifli  is  the  first  sentence  in  our  Lord’s  preat 
introductory  sermon.  And  not  only  so,  but  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  inituil  word  of  that 
sentence,  ‘  ‘  Blessed.  ”  It  is  interesting  and  im. 
portant  to  notice  that  this  first  word  in  Christ’s 
opening  discourse  is  the  same  that  is  used  to  de- 
s(‘ribc  the  last  act  which  he  i)erfonned  before 
his  final  disappearance  from  his  disciples  over 
Olivet:  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  “And 
it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them  he  was 
l)arted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven  ’  ’ : 
olosing  therefore,  like  a  piece  of  music,  on  the 
tone  with  which  it  Ix'gins. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  although  the  word 
“blessed”  occurs  with  such  manellous  fre- 
«iuency  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible  and  sometimes 
in  pulpit  discourse,  one  encounters  it  very 
rarely  in  ordinaiy  conversation  even  among 
Christian  i)eople.  Perhaps  there  is  at  present 
le.ss  of  the  exjjerience  that  that  word  in  Bible 
times  used  to  call  for.  or  possibly  we  have  some 
other  temCnow  that  answers  the  same  puri)ose. 
The  word  hapjiiness  denotes  somewhat  the  same 
condition  of^feeling  that  blessedness  does,  and 
yet  I  lielieve  the  word  happiness  nowhere 
stands  in  the  Bible.  We  are  using  it  continu¬ 
ally  but  the'Bible  does  not  use  it  at  all.  It  has 
seemed  to  me’that  in  this  singular  turn-about 
in  the  use'  of  Jtemis  there  must  be  something 
worth  e.xamining  into.  .If  our  word  “happi¬ 
ness”  denoted'a  (piality  of  enjoyment  that  was 
essentially  and  necessarilj’  evil,  that  might 
suffice  ’to  account  for  its  non-api)earance  in 
Scrijiture ;  ,but  that  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Althoughjthe'  word  happiness  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible,  yet  the  adjective  “happy”  is 
found  in  a  few  instances — si.x  times,  I  think,  in 
the  New  Te.stament.  Yet  even  in  each  of  those 
six  there  is  this  singular  fact  to  be  mentioned 
that  tlie”, Creek  word  that  is  translated  Iw  our 
word  “happy”  is  the  same  that  in  all  other 
eases  is  translated  by  the  word  ‘  ‘  bles.sed.  ’  ’  For 
example,  we  liave”  in  John  xiii.  IT  the  verse, 
“If  ye  know  these  things  hnppii  aro  je  if  ye 
do  them”  :  and  yet  the  Creek  word  there  ren¬ 
dered  “happy”  is  exactly  the  same  that  in  our 
text  and  in  the  New  Testament  generally  is 
rendered  “blessed” ;  showing  that  the  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  English  word  is  due  not  to  any 
variation  in  the  original  Creek,  but  to  a  whim 
of  the  translator.  So  in  Acts  xxvi.  2,  “I  think 
myself  happy.  King  Agrippa”  :  the  word  in  the 
( Ireek  is  the  one  regiilarly  translated  ‘  ‘  blessed.  ’  ’ 
Romans  xiv.  22,  ‘  ‘  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth 
not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth.  ” 
James  v.  11,  “We  count  them  happy  which  en¬ 
dure.  ”  First  Peter  iii.  14,  “If  ye  suffer  for 
righteousness’  .sake  happy  are  ye.  ”  First  Peter 
iv.  14,  “If  ye  Ik*  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ  happy  are  ye.  ’  ’  In  all  these  six  cases 
the  word  “happy”  is  put  to  represent  a  Creek 
word  that  ’everywhere  else  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  translated  by  “blessed.”  And  if  you 
turn  to  the  revised  reading,  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  discover  that  in  most  of  these  excep¬ 
tional  cases' the  word  “happy”  is  left  out  and 
the  word  “blessed”  put  back  in  its  place.  For 
example,  it’stands  in  the  revised  reading:  “If 
ye  know  these  things  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.”  So,  “We  call  them  l/tocd  which  en¬ 
dure.  ”  “  If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ  blessed  are  ye.  ’  ’ 

In  trying  now  to  find  out  all  that  there  is  in 
this  matter  it 'will  be  to  our  iutere.st  and  profit 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  a  Creek  writer  in¬ 
tended  to  have  understood  when  he  used  the 


Greek  word  that  is  translated  into  English  as 
‘  ‘  blessed.  ’  ’  The  Greek  word  is  ‘  ‘  Makar,  ’  ’  and 
in  its  earliest  use  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  the  gods,  as  ‘  ‘  Makarior  theoi,  ”  “  the 
blessed  gods”  :  indicating  therefore  a  condition 
and  an  experience  that  is  off  from  the  plane 
of  ordinary  life,  and  distinctly  elevated  above 
it.  It  came  in  time,  however,  to  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  applied  and  to  be  u.sed  of  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  not  of  such  enjoyment  unless  it  was 
of  an  exceptional  and  exalted  kind.  By  the 
Greeks  the  dead  were  called  ‘  ‘  blessed,  ’  ’  such 
application  of  the  term  intimating  that  blessed¬ 
ness  was  too  fine  a  gift  to  be  conferred  upon 
man  so  long  as  he  is  detained  in  this  world  and 
only  then  to  be  received  by  him  when  he  has 
entered  the  heavenly  mansion  prepared  for  him 
or,  as  the  Greeks  would  say  when  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ‘  ‘  Islands  of  the  Blest.  ’  ’  This  gives 
some  inkling  as  to  the  tone  of  idea  that  was  in 
a  Greek  writer’s  mind  when  he  made  u.se  of 
the  word.  Primarily  predicated  only  of  the 
divine,  when  its  application  was  extended  to 
man  it  was  thought  of  as  coming  to  him  only 
from  a  divine  source,  as  belonging  to  him  in 
his  divine  relations,  and  as  having  its  grounds 
only  in  that  which  is  deeply  rooted  and  in  that 
which  is  eternal.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
soberness  or  of  awe  in  it,  it  denoted  enjoyment, 
delight,  but  of  a  kind  that  had  in  it  an  element 
of  stability,  that  did  not  come  and  go  at  the 
impnl.se  of  shifting  circumstance,  but  that  was, 
in  the  words  of  our  hymn,  “eternal,  sacred, 
sure.  ’  ’ 

The  impression  that  we  have  thus  gained  of 
the  meaning  of  “blessedness”  will  help  us  now 
to  appreciate  better  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“happiness,”  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  blessedness,  and  why  it  is  that  the  word 
“happiness”  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  The 
word  “happiness”  is  the  same  as  the  word 
“hapiKin,  ”  which  in  its  first  syllable  is  a  Welsh 
term  meaning  luck,  chance.  That  same  idea  is 
I)reser\’ed  when  we  saj’,  for  example,  “I  met 
my  friend  on  the  street  not  by  anj'  pre-arrange¬ 
ment,  but  merely  upon  him :”  which 

means  that,  although  we  met,  any  one  of  a 
thousand  inconsiderable  circumstances  might 
have  prevented  our  meeting. 

Now  that  same  idea  of  chance  lurks  in  our 
word  “happiness”;  it  denotes  enjoyment,  and 
it  may  be  enjoyment  of  an  exceedingly  worthy 
and  delightful  kind,  but  enjoyment  that  is 
more  or  less  a  creature  of  chance,  that  conies 
without  our  liaving  had  any  very  sure  grounds 
for  expecting  that  it  would  come,  and  that, 
consistent!}'  enough,  may  go  without  our  very 
distinctly  realizing  why  it  should  go.  It  is 
almost  as  good  while  it  lasts  as  though  it 
were  a  good  deal  better,  but  has  inhering  in 
it  that  element  of  instability  that  makes  it 
to  be  in  effect  a  little  le.ss  good  than  it  really 
is.  It  reminds  one  in  this  respect  of  the  dif- 
erence  between  springs  that  lie  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  those  that  lie  down  in 
the  earth’s  more  difficult  and  hidden  places. 
Those  that  are  at  the  top  may  yield  water  that 
is  fairly  refreshing  and  that  will  slake  the 
thirst;  and  then,  too,  such  springs  are  easily 
gotten  at.  One  has  to  delve  but  a  little  way 
beefore  striking  them.  A  very  small  fall  of 
rain  will  fill  them  and  set  them  fiowing  copi¬ 
ously.  But  then  a  very  short  season  of  drought 
will  dry  them  and  there  is  no  telling  when  it 
will  rain  again.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
accidental,  of  the  “hap”  about  them,  and  it  is 
not  very  much  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  thing  only 
that  it  is  good  as  long  as  it  lasts.  It  keeps  one 
wondering  how  long  it  will  last,  and  from 
wondering  how  long  it  will  last  we  s(X)n  find 
ourselves  fearing  that  it  will  not  last  a  great 
while,  and  that  bruises  badly  the  edge  of  the 
enjoyment  even  while  it  does  last. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are,  as  you  know, 
springs  that  care  nothing  about  the  wc*ather;  that 


are  neither  .swollen  by  a  downpour  nor  wasted 
and  dried  by  a  season  of  drought.  Sometimes  it 
takes  considerable  time  to  find  them.  They 
may  come  to  the  .surface  in  very  out-of-the-way 
places.  In  instances  they  make  no  exhibit  of 
themselves  at  all  at  the  surface  and  men  dig  for 
them  and  bore  for  them,  sometimes  to  a  depth 
of  thousands  of  feet.  The  theory  is  that  away 
up  among  the  hills  somewhere — the  hills  may 
be  at  an  immense  distance — there  are  stored 
great  natural  and  inexhaustible  reserx’oirs  of 
water,  and  that  by  boring  down  to  enormous 
depths  great  subterranean  passage-ways  are 
struck  that  connect  with  these  mountain  sup¬ 
plies,  so  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  .shaft  there  is 
certain  to  be  not  only  an  abundant  flow,  but  a 
flow  that  has  all  the  pressure  that  comes  from 
the  mountainous  height  at  which  the  reservoir 
is  located;  and  not  only  that,  but  issues  with  a 
flow  that  is  constant,  never  wastes,  never  grows 
tired,  flows  when  it  rains  and  flows  when  it 
does  not  rain :  flows  when  it  is  .summer  and 
also  when  it  is  winter;  flows  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  just  as  steadily  and  copiously  when 
there  is  no  sun.  The  situation  in  that  case  is 
one,  then,  that  eliminates  all  uncertainty. 
There  is  in  it  no  ingredient  of  the  fortuitous; 
there  is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be  said  to 
‘  ‘  happen.  ’  ’  The  sources  of  supply  are  put  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  influences  that  fluctuate. 
One  does  not  need  to  consult  the  weather-fore¬ 
cast  in  order  to  be  able  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  ;  and  when  he  slakes  his  thirst  with  what 
is  so  generously  furnished  it  is  with  no  pathetic 
presentiment  of  a  time  when  the  liquid  gener¬ 
osity  will  become  dried  and  his  thirst  go  un¬ 
satisfied. 

Now  because  there  are  these  deep  springs  and 
these  artesian  wells  is  no  reason  why  men  .should 
muddy  or  fill  up  the  springs  that  are  shallower, 
and  that  run  only  lialf  the  time  and  that  are 
liable  any  day  to  stop  running  at  all :  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  distinct  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  two,  and  sterling  sense 
will  always  conduct  itself  with  a  recognition 
of  that  difference.  So  it  is  of  the  two  sources 
or  springs  of  enjoyment  and  comfort  that  are 
set  for  the  irrigation  of  our  personal  life.  A 
man  need  not  be  an  ascetic  in  order  to  be  a 
Christian.  Starving  the  body  does  not  fructify 
the  soul.  A  man  need  not  expect  to  live  in  a 
mansion  by  and  bye  been  use  he  lives  in  a  hut 
or  buries  him.self  in  a  cave  here.  It  is  exactly 
the  surface  mercies  and  the  precarious  comforts 
of  life  that  Paul  nevertheless  commends  when 
he  .says  to  Timothy  that  “Every  creature  of 
God  (i.e.  everything  which  Go<l  has  made) 
is  good  and  nothing  to  be  refused”  provided,  of 
course,  it  is  gratefully  received. 

And  still  there  remains  exactly  that  difference 
between  the  two  sorts  of  human  comfort  that 
has  been  stated  and  that  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  artesian  well  and  by  the  surface  spring  that 
lies  close  up  under  the  turf :  one  sort  is  anchored 
to  the  eternal  hills  and  the  other  comes  and 
goes  with  the  fluctuation  of  circumstance.  We 
are  ambitious  for  comfortedness  and  joyousness 
of  mind:  we  are  made  in  that  way;  God  made 
us  in  that  way ;  but  a  joy  is  not  a  whole  joy 
unless  it  contains  the  seeds  and  promise  of 
permanency.  A  vessel  is  not  yet  fairly  at  sea 
unless  it  is  so  far  out  that  even  at  low  tide 
there  is  a  wide  margin  between  its  keel  and  the 
rocks.  I  am  constantly  encountering  people 
wlio  have  been  struck  by  an  ebb-tide.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them.  Almost  every  one 
knows  more  or  less  what  they  mean.  Some¬ 
times  it  conies  in  the  shape  of  a  loss  of  money : 
at  other  times  it  comes  in  the  form  of  breaking 
health,  or  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  or  a  home 
that  is  ruined  or  some  crushing  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  life  prior  to  the  infliction  of  the 
blow  may  have  been  a  cheery  one,  and  the 
person  in  question  may  have  supposed  that  his 
gladness  had  even  a  religious  ingredient  in  it. 
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and  that  his  brifthtuess  of  face  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits  was  somehow  a  jmrt  of  his  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  and  of  his  joy  in  the  Lord.  But  the 
blow  comes,  the  tide  goes  out,  his  vessel 
thumps  upon  the  rocks  and  he  awakens  to  the 
discovery  that  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  a 
blessed  and  joyous  confidence  in  the  things  that 
are  eternal  was  no  more  than  a  precarious  de¬ 
pendence  upon  unstable  circumstance  that  is  as 
liable  to  be  unkind  to-morrow  as  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
dulgent  to-day. 

This  is  no  morbid  or  unfair  presentation  of  the 
case.  How  much  of  the  pressure  of  our  life  we 
throw  upon  supports  that  are  liable  any  day  to 
give  way  we  never  realize  till  they  do  give  way. 
We  iKH'd  not  infer  from  that  that  there  is  error 
in  the  ministries  that  we  allow  to  be  rendered  us 
by  life’s  transient  amenities.  We  should  show 
ours«‘lves  neither  philosophic  nor  Christian  by 
declining  to  enjoy  a  landscape  that  is  beauteous 
in  summer  on  the  ground  that  it  is  certain  to 
become  bleak  in  winter.  You  can  bless  Cod  for 
the  flower  that  blossoms  at  the  roadside  in  June, 
although  you  may  know  that  no  flower  will  be 
there  next  December.  Indeed  by  atfecting  to 
make  light  of  the  uncertain  mercies  that  come 
to  us  and  stay  but  a  little  while,  we  are  certain 
to  put  ourselves  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
reac-h  of  mercies  that  may  come  to  us  and  stay 
a  great  while  and  always.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  that  parents  ever  say  about  a  child  that 
(xod  has  loaned  to  them  only  a  few  years  and 
then  taken  back  is  that  they  are  afraid  that 
(rod  did  it  to  punish  them  for  having  loved  the 
child  so  imssionately :  as  though  any  gift — 
most  of  all  such  a  gift — if  only  cherished  with 
a  heart  that  is  at  the  same  time  mindful  of  the 
blessed  author  of  the  gift  could  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  make  real  and  dear  the  unseen 
world  out  of  which  it  is  come  and  the  unseen 
hand  by  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

The  mischief  done  ns  by  the  evanescent  bene¬ 
fits  of  life  is  not  due  to  the  enjoyment  they  af¬ 
ford  us  or  to  the  comfort  we  take  in  them  but  to 
our  failure  at  the  same  time  to  let  those  benefits 
attach  our  regards  to  Him  from  whom  conieth 
down  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  I  suppose  we 
<iuite  frequently  think  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  as 
brightening  our  life  because  of  the  direct  shining 
of  its  beams  into  our  eye.  But  its  direct  beams 
do  not  shine  into  our  ej'e :  our  eye  is  not  con- 
.stmcted  to  recei^e  its  immediate  effect.s.  But 
every  piece — even  the  most  transient — of  the 
furniture  with  which  nature  is  filled  picks  up 
each  its  own  shattered  l>eam  of  sunshine  and 
to.s.ses  it  toward  ns,  so  that  our  eye  is  not  hurt 
by  it.  Everything  so  fluctuating  as  even  the 
waving  blades  of  grass  or  the  drifting  clouds 
l)eud  back  toward  us  the  light  that  the  sun  had 
hurled  upon  them,  so  that  just  as  certainly 
when  we  look  upon  the  ground  as  when  we 
look  toward  the  zenith  we  are  brightened  by 
the  light  that  comes  from  afar  and  are  wrapi)ed 
around  with  the  investiture  of  the  .sun’s  own 
fellowship. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
even  the  vacillating  and  evanesceng  ones, 
are  designed  to  be  fluctuating  revelators 
of  the  jjemianent  greatness  and  goodness  of 
(rod:  and  any  man  who  tries  to  disdain  the 
comforts  of  life  that  stay  but  a  little  while, 
in  order  that  he  may  get  nearer  to  those  tliat 
may  iiemianently  abide,  is  cutting  himself  otf 
from  one  means  of  access  to  those  that  do  per¬ 
manently  abide.  While  this  has  been  said  only 
for  the  purjjo.se  of  correcting  any  morbid  or 
ascetic  disdain  which  our  line  of  thought  this 
morning  might  seem  to  encourage  as  toward 
the  commonplace  and  shifting  mercies  of  life, 
yet  yon  see  it  brings  us  about,  only  over  another 
route,  to  the  fact  that  after  all  our  final  com¬ 
fort  and  dependence  must  be  upon  supports  that 
never  can  give  way,  and  that  our  deep  thirst 
must  be  slaked  from  springs  that  we  know  never 
can  run  dry. 


There  exists  in  many  quarters  the  pathetic 
but  idle  philosophy  which  maintains  that  man 
is  to  such  degree  the  plaything  of  circumstance 
and  that  his  whole  experience  is  so  wrought 
out  of  the  material  that  drifts  in  upon  him  ad¬ 
ventitiously,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
comfort  and  joyous  tranquillity  apart  from  the 
encouragement  that  comes  from  outward  and 
favoring  conditions.  However  true  that  may 
be  to  a  man’s  own  theory  of  life,  and  however 
true  it  may  be  to  his  own  experience  of  life — 
so  that  when  his  friend  dies  or  his  health  fails 
or  his  property  goes,  poison  or  a  pistol  is  his 
only  remaining  solace — yet  it  is  historically 
untrue.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  back  into 
the  old  centuries  in  proof  of  the  fact,  we  might 
say  that  in  all  the  life  of  St.  Paul  there  were 
no  hours  in  which  he  was  in  such  a  condition 
of  elevation  and  of  glad  quietness  of  soul — that 
had  Jiard  work  in  which  to  find  terms  for  its 
own  expression — as  the  hours  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  falling  upon  him  from  outward 
circumstance  were  the  most  dim  and  meagre. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  in  hand  depends  for 
its  trustworthiness  upon  no  testimony  (jnoted 
from  other  generations  or  from  remote  longi¬ 
tudes.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
man  or  woman  here  this  morning  who  has  ever 
had  an  experience  of  gladness  that  was  un¬ 
mingled  and  of  inward  quietness  that  was  ab¬ 
solute,  that  does  not  remeinl)er  that  such  expe¬ 
rience  came  not  when  the  outward  world  was 
fullest  of  light  but  emptiest  of  it!  \Miile  as 
already  intimated,  there  is  a  revelation  of 
(iod’s  comfort  and  deliverance  that  is  made 
over  to  us  along  the  line  of  the  greater  or  less 
mercies  of  ordinary  life,  there  is  also  a  revela¬ 
tion,  and  very  often  a  far  finer  one,  that  comes 
from  the  cessation  or  the  interruption  of  those 
benefits.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  l)enefits 
Imt  with  our  manner  of  placing  them,  ranging 
them  in  such  a  way  that  instead  of  their 
•standing  in  (rod’s  light  (rod  stands  in  their 
shadow,  so  that  their  disappt'arance  is  the  only 
way  of  facilitating  (rod’s  appearance. 

And  it  is  almost  always  the  case — and  some  of 
yon  are  aware  that  I  am  just  now  treading  closely 
in  the  tracks  of  your  own  experience — that  the 
drying  of  the  springs,  at  which  you  have  ordi¬ 
narily  drunk,  have  set  yon  seeking  and  have 
put  yoit  in  the  way  of  finding,  sjjrings  that  are 
deeper  and  from  which  you  feel  you  can  draw 
without  fear  of  their  exhaustion.  I  am  not 
eulogizing  .sorrow  for  what  it  ix  Irat  for  what 
it  sometimes  doix  when  everything  else  has 
failed  to  do  it.  Only  a  morbid  temperament 
and  a  diseased  philosophy  would  venturi'  in  the 
presence  of  healthy  and  intelligent  men  to  eulo¬ 
gize  night  and  to  speak-in  commendatoiy  terms 
of  darkness.  We  love  the  day  too  well  and 
with  too  rational  an  affection  to  lavish  our 
regards  upon  that  which  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  day.  The  sun  is  glorious  and  this  earth  of 
ours  is  one  grand  apot'alypse  when  seen  lying 
beneath  the  dropping  baptism  of  the  sun’s 
light.  But  the  universe  is  greater.  The  sun 
and  illumined  earth  in  all  their  splendor  arc 
hardly  to  be  mentioned  alongside  of  the  wide 
and  star-sown  spaces  and  infinite  depths  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  sun  and  little  earth  are  set, 
and  were  we  in  peri)etual  sunshine  we  should 
never  have  known  of  the  stars. 

It  is  a  caution,  then,  that  we  ought  faithfully 
to  take  to  our  hearts  not  to  confound  the  peace, 
ministered  by  the  things  which  change,  with 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand¬ 
ing.  We  i-annot  quite  consider  ourselves  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  strength  and  comfort  of  (4od 
unless  we  are  still  able  to  stand  up  in  confidence 
when  the  ordinary  supports  have  failed,  and  are 
still  able  to  walk  in  the  light — a  tear  perhaps 
in  our  eye  but  a  joy  in  oiir  hearts — when  our 
path  is  covered  with  evening-shadow. 

There  is  an  aged  servant  of  God  whose  influ¬ 
ence  has  long  been  felt  by  this  community  and 


w'hose  words  of  tinrivalled  pulpit  eloquence  still 
reach  to  the  remote  quarters  of  our  land.  For 
half  a  century  his  confidence  in  the  God  of  Israel 
and  in  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has 
strengthened  the  faith  and  sweetened  the  hojx' 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  believe  in  God, 
but  perhaps  with  an  assurance  less  robust  than 
his.  A  little  time  ago  his  liome  w’as  invaded 
and  his  heart  torn  by  an  afliictive  visitation 
that  was  as  the  crumbling  of  all  the  natural 
supports  upon  which  his  weary  spirit  was 
leaning.  But  no  so  strong  and  re-enforcing 
wonl  ever  went  forth  from  him  or  from  his 
pulpit  as  when  standing  in  the  presence  of  hix 
beloved  people,  he  said  to  them  in  tender  assur¬ 
ance  that  nevertheless  he  was  still  strong  in 
the  same  divine  strength  with  which  he  had 
for  so  many  years  sought  to  strengthen  them, 
and  that  the  .same  comfort  with  which  he  had 
so  long  comforted  them  was  an  unspeakable- 
solace  to  his  own  stricken  heart. 

There  is  one  solemnly  impressive  effect  in  na¬ 
ture  which  is  never  visible  to  the  observer  except 
as  he  stands  on  high  ground  in  mountain-coun¬ 
try.  Quite  early  in  the  afternoon  the  daylight 
will  begin  to  fade  from  off  the  lowlands  and  from 
out  all  the  deep  valleys.  Hour  after  hour  the 
shadows  will  lengthen  and  the  night  mist  begin 
to  creep  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  There  is 
heard  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  as  the  cattle  troop 
down  in  leisurely  way  from  their  high  pastur¬ 
age.  With  the  gradual  paling  of  the  light  the 
laborers  are  seen  making  their  way  homeward. 
Lights  show  here  and  there  twinkling  from  the- 
windows  of  the  cottagers.  Tlie  shadows  creep 
up  higher  and  higher  toward  the  sky.  Nature 
seems  relaxing  in  silent  and  beauteous  repose. 
It  is  already  night,  but  far  up  on  the  white  tops 
of  the  mountains  there'still  lingers  the  play  of 
gentle  light  shed  from  a  sun  that  the  valley 
cannot  see  and  that  has  moved  already  far. 
far  beyond  the  Western  (rates. 

rOKT  SOi'lKTY  AT  S.XBIM;  IVVSS.  TKX AS. 

Sabine  Pass,  by  reason  of  recent  deep  water 
improvements,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  Gulf  (’’oast.  A  Port  Six'iety  has 
recently  bt'en  established,  ami  we  need'books, 
magazines,  papers,  tracts  ( in  all  languages.  ) 
and  anything  and  ever>'thing  that  will  interest 
the  sailor  when  in  i)ort. 

Send  contributions  of  books  or  money  to> 
Thomas  Ward  White,  D.D. ,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Sabine  Pass.  Texas. 

THK  KIVKU. 

Kt-v.a3:l,2;  Kzek.  (T;9;  /.erh.  U  : s. 

Tliere  is  a  wondrous  river. 

\Miose  livinK  waters  flow 

As  bright  and  clear  as  erysial ; 

Life-giving  as  they  go. 

Beneath  the  throne  eternal 
Thj)se  living  waters  spring.— 

The  throne  of  (tod.  our  Father. 

And  of  the  Lanih.  our  King. 

■Where’er  this  river  eoiueth. 

It  niaketh  all  things  live ; 

And  to  the  faint  and  weary 
Doth  sweet  refreshment  give. 

And  every  one  that  thirsteth. 

Yea,  all  ye  sons  of  men. 

May  freely  drink,  and  never. 

No,  never  thirst  again. 

No  heat  doth  ever  parch  it. 

Nor  cold  its  waters  lo<-k. 

It  is  no  desert-vision 
^^'hich  doth  the  thirsty  mock. 

Life,  healing,  cleansing,  comfort. 

None  seeketh  here  in  vain. 

While  God,  its  fountain  fulness 
Doth  still  his  throne  maintain. 

This  wondrous  crystal  river 
May  we,  O  Lord,  Ix-hold 

Within  thy  holy  city. 

Amid  its  street  of  gold  I 

And  see,  in  beauty  bkamiing. 

On  that  side  and  on  this. 

The  tree  of  life  that  yieldeth 
Its  twelve-fold  fruits  of  bliss. 

Ei>w.\ri>  a.  Coi.i.ikr. 

Kixi)KRH<xik,  N,  Y, 


Februarj-  23,  1899. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  LETTER. 

It«  C€nnin«fro«“  kimI  Its  l’r«‘sbyt«*rlaiis. 

This  is  the  land  of  golden  sunshine,  of  showers 
and  of  flowers,  but  last  winter  the  supiily  of 
rain  was  scant,  hence  the  grain  and  fruit  crops 
were  both  short  for  1898,  and  the  effect  is  felt 
all  over  the  State.  The  entire  output  of  gold 
of  late  years  shows  an  average  of  |2o,000,000 
per  annum.  The  fruit  crops  averages  three 
times  as  much  or  $75,000,000  a  year,  and  the 
discrepancy  will  grow  wider  as  the  years  roll 
on.  In  a  full  year  as  many  as  forty  millions 
bushels  of  good  wheat  have  passed  through 
San  Francisco  harbor.  In  such  a  year  every¬ 
body  feels  happy  and  trade  is  at  high  tide.  A 
truly  wonderful  oountrj'  this,  but  not  the  place 
for  a  poor  man  with  a  family  and  no  capital ; 
he  had  better  stay  where  he  is  and  save  what 
it  would  cost  to  take  himself,  family  and  be¬ 
longings  to  this  fair  clime,  this  “promised 
land.  ’  ’ 

The  praises  of  this  land  have  been  sung  so 
loud  and  so  long  by  the  “ever  faithful’’  news¬ 
papers  of  this  city  and  State  that  many  have 
been  ensnared  thereby,  and  were  sorrj'  when 
too  late.  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say 
there  are  thousands  here  who  would  go  back  to 
the  ‘  ‘  States,  ’  ’  if  they  could.  All  the  profes¬ 
sions  seem  over-crowded,  .save  one — the  minis¬ 
try.  So  many  people  come  here  for  their  health 
that  every  avocation  by  which  a  livelihood  can 
be  earned  is  over-supplied.  As  one  man  ex- 
presssed  it,  “There  are  three  here  where  two 
are  needed.  ’  ’  Many  of  those  who  came  at  an 
early  day,  got  hold  of  good  property  and  had 
the  pluck  to  hold  on,  are  wealthy.  This  is  the 
shady  side  of  the  bright  picture,  but  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Evangelist  should  know  both  sides. 

San  Francisco  is  and  always  will  be  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  what  New  York  is  to  the  Atlantic 
— the  commercial  metropolis  of  our  national 
domain  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  official  statement  of  bank  clearings  for  1897 
was  $750,789,143,  for  1898,  $K 13. 153,024— the  in¬ 
crease  is  notable  because  1898  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  qne  of  the  drijeM  years  known  since  1849. 
These  figures  do  not  include  private  banks  and 
brokers. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  Protestant 
Evangelical  Churches  in  San  Franci.sco,  and  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
churches.  Our  own  is  the  strongest  of  the 
denominations  here.  There  are  sixteen  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  and  two  mis.sions  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  and  they  constitute 
a  Presbytery  by  themselves.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  First,  which  has  a  remarkable  his¬ 
tory.  Organized  in  1849,  it  will  celebrate  its 
jubilee  the  coming  May  20th.  Six  members 
constituted  the  original  band.  Its  first  pastor, 
long  since  gone  to  liis  reward,  was  Rev.  Albert 
Williams.  Tlie  Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  D.D., 
was  its  second  pastor.  Dr.  .lames  Eells,  D.D. , 
who  w’as  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  followed 
Dr.  Anderson;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Dodge,  D.D.,  were 
next  in  order,  and  then  came  the  Presbyterian 
giant  from  Chicago,  Dr.  Robert  Patterson.  He 
was  follow’ed  by  the  Rev.  ,1.  C.  Burgess,  and 
then  came  the  pre.sent  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert 
MacKenzie,  w’ho  is  just  closing  his  thirteenth 
year  of  service  with  this  church.  He  is  a  very 
able  man,  a  wury  little  Scot.sman.  who,  coming 
from  his  native  heath  at  19  years  of  age  and 
receiving  both  collegiate  and  theological  educa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  caught  the  true  spirit  of  West¬ 
ern  energy  and  push,  and  brought  it  with  him 
to  this  citadel  of  Zion  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dr.  MacKenzie,  to  judge  by  his  appearance, 
has  seen  about  fifty  winters,  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  irhalehone  and  uhlpcord,  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  enjoys  a  fine  stroke  of  wit, 
or  a  good  bit  of  harmless  fun.  Intensely  in 
earnest  he  is,  too,  about  the  Master’s  business. 


and  a  hard  worker.  With  a  membership  of 
seven  hundred  and  a  splendid  Sabbath-school  of 
live  hundred,  he  must  needs  work  like  a  beaver 
— and  he  does.  The  First  Church  has  had  an 
assistant  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeuks,  but  he  has 
lately  accepted  a  call  from  one  of  our  churches 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  across 
the  Bay,  at  San  Rapael,  is  doing  a  noble  work 
and  this  busy  pastor  is  one  of  its  professors. 
In  The  Evangelist  of  .Tanuary  19th,  an  earnest 
appeal  was  made  by  ‘  ‘  G.  W.  M. ,  ’  ’  in  behalf  of 
this  Seminary.  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  may 
meet  with  the  response  it  richly  desen’es ;  $250,  - 
000  would  put  the  Seminary  on  its  feet  and 
make  it  independent.  Of  the  $519,  .500  already 
raised  for  this  Seminary,  $400,  (XK)  is  due  to  the 
personal  appeals  and  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr. 
MacKenzie  himself  aJoiif. 

Across  the  Bay,  nine  miles  distant,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  1,400,  and  for  its  pastor  the  Rev.  R. 
F.  Coyle,  D.D.,  probably  the  finest  pulpit  and 
platform  speaker  in  our  church  on  this  coast. 
In  personal  appearance,  he  strongly  resembles 
('htirlen  Siniiiit'r.  But  he  has  more  magnetism 
and  geniality  without  that  cold,  statuesque 
(luality  that  made  Mr.  Sumner  so  striking  a 
figure.  So  you  see,  Presbyterians  are  not  at  all 
scarce  out  this  way,  nor  do  they  mean  to  be, 
either.  Henry  M.  Pomeroy. 

THE  hi<;her  education  on  the  mission 

FIELD. 

By  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Assyrian  Protestant  College.  Beirut  Syria. 

The  question,  ‘  ‘  What  should  be  expected  from 
schools  of  higher  education  with  reference  to 
Christian  life  in  this  countrj*, ’’  depends  for  its 
answer  upon  the  character  of  the  school.  If 
the  school  seeks  simply  to  improve  the  intellect, 
teaching  it  to  observe  phenomena,  to  classify 
its  observations;  to  reason  by  induction  and 
deduction ;  to  gather  up  the  events  of  past  ages, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  a  philosophy  of  things 
and  the  history  of  tlie  case  ;  if,  in  a  word,  tlie 
school  simply  gives  what  is  u.sually  called  a 
secular  education,  we  are  in  doubt  what  to 
expect  from  it  with  reference  to  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Life’’  of  the  country-.  If  a  boy  on  enter¬ 
ing  college  has  a  purpose  to  live  a  Christian 
life,  or  if  while  in  college,  the  purpose  is 
formed  in  him,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
any  direct  influence  from  the  college — then  the 
secular  education  will  give  force  to  his  purpose, 
and  he  will  go  forth  with  increa.sed  power  to 
bless  his  country'.  t)n  the  other  hand,  if  the 
young  man  is  destitute  of  moral  character  and 
religious  principle,  he  goes  forth  with  in¬ 
creased  power  not  to  add  to,  but  to  detract 
from,  the  Christian  life  of  the  countrA’.  A 
college  whose  influence  is  so  doubtful,  has  no 
place  in  the  economy  of  missions. 

In  America,  England  and  other  countrie.s, 
where  social  life,  home  life  and  church  life  are 
founded,  in  the  main,  upon  moral  and  Chris¬ 
tian  principle,  many  young  men  carrj'  with 
them  into  college,  the  Christian  spirit ;  and 
this  spirit  among  the  students  makes  it  less 
imperative  that  the  teacher  should  inculcate 
the  nece.ssityof  leading  a  Christian  life.  Argu¬ 
ments  which  favor  a  secular  (‘ducation  in  tlie 
home-lands,  leaving  religion  to  be  taught  in 
the  home  and  the  church,  wholly  disappear 
when  applied  to  the  high  school  and  college  in 
the  heathen,  Moliammedan  and  nominal  Chris¬ 
tian  lands.  At  home,  millions  are  teaching  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  Christian  life,  from  the 
Arc-hbishop  of  Canterbury'  to  the  poor  woman 
who  divides  her  crust  of  bread  with  her  chil¬ 
dren.  and  tells  them  of  the  loving  Father,  and 
of  Jesus  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them. 

There  are  no  such  teachers  in  the  heathen, 
Moliammedan  and  nominal  Christian  lands.  If 


the  youth  on  mission  fields  are  to  receive  a 
moral  and  religious  training,  it  must  be  given 
in  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  results  of  a 
mere  secular  education  on  the  life  of  a  non- 
Christian  country,  are  known.  The  India  uni¬ 
versities  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  to  thousands  of  Hindus  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  have  created  a  new  world  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  in  law',  civil  administration, 
medicine,  literature,  philosophy  and  poetry' ; 
and  yet  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater  writes,  “As  a 
rule  the  college  bred  Hindu  is  just  now'  using 
his  education,  and  the  pow'er  it  gives  him  of 
employ'ing  the  printing-press — for  the  defense 
of  his  faith  and  of  the  customs  of  his  fathers, 
even  w'hen  they'  are  least  in  accord  with 
humanity*  and  reason.  ’  ’  And  the  Rev.  Monier 
Phillips  writes,  “The  fact  is  that  Engli.sh  edu¬ 
cation  has  done  but  little  to  eradicate  Hindu 
prejudice,  ’  ’  and  again,  ‘  ‘  Ignorant  fanaticism 
still  dominates  the  English -siieaking  Hindu.” 

We,  as  missionaries,  cannot  consistently  foster 
.such  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  that  develops  mind,  imparts  sound  learn¬ 
ing,  gives  a  liberal  culture,  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivates  devotion,  and  fosters  a  love  of 
divine  truth  w'hether  revealed  in  nature  or  in 
God’s  Wonl,  is  a  (jniinl  mf'mt.t  for  promoting  the 
Christian  life  of  a  country.  The  college  should 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  should  teach  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  w'ithout  turning  the 
school  into  a  theological  seminary.  To  make 
known  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  the  precepts,  the 
doctrines,  the  claims  of  the  moral  law*,  and  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  Christ,  is  all  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  learned  professor  can  make  his  students 
understand  and  know'  the  truth  and  the  right, 
but  unless  his  ow'ii  life  is  ix'mieated  w'ith  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  class-room  and  out  of 
the  class-room,  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the 
student  will  be  untouched.  Therefor**  the 
school,  the  academy,  the  college  should  b^. 
taught  by  men  and  women,  w'hose  wliole  life 
is  dominated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  William 
S.  Tyler,  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  for  more  than  fifty  years,  w'as  a  mwlel 
t*'acher.  He  w'rites,  “In  all  tlie  changes  of 
teachers  and  the  times  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  in  recjuired  and  optional  studies,  in 
regular  lessons  and  reading  at  sight,  in  recita¬ 
tions  and  lectures,  in  the  text-books  w'hich  I 
have  edited  and  the  s(x*ratic  conversations  by' 
(luestion  and  answ'er,  iit'i  om-  mil  mitt  aim  has 
hfi’n  fill)'  mill  till’  siiiiii’ — not  to  teach  W'ords  only, 
but  words  in  their  inseparable  connection  with 
things;  and  thoughts,  I  take  it,  are  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  best  things.  Not  to  teach  the  lessons 
only,  or  the  language  only,  or  the  literature 
only — but  the  lesson  and  the  languag**,  and  the 
literature  and  the  life;  an<l  that  not  of  the 
(ireeks  only,  but  of  mankind  as  illustrated  by* 
that  of  the  Greeks;  not  only  that  I  might  make 
Grecians  but  scholars — and  not  scholars  but 
men — and  not  only*  men  but  Christians,  for  the 
Christian  is  the  highe.st  style  of  man.  ’  ’ 

When  all  our  teachers  in  school  and  college 
have  Professor  Tyler’s  aim,  tlu're  will  be  no 
doubt  what  should  be  expected  from  schools  of 
higher  education,  w'ith  refereiu'e  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  in  the  country'. 

IREK  LECTI  KK  <  «»l  USE. 

A  course  of  free  lectures'  on  practical  design 
w'ill  be  given  by  Mrs.  I’lorence  Elizabeth  Cory, 
in  the  school  building,  159  West  Tw'enty-third 
street,  on  Monday  evenings  during  Lent,  at  eight 
P.  M.  The  lectures  will  d*‘al  exclusively  w'ith 
practical  applied  design,  embracing  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  designing  for  carpets,  draperies, 
hangings,  book-covers,  oil-cloths,  silks,  bro¬ 
cades,  dress-gtKKls,  w'all-papers,  and  all  printed 
and  yvoven  goo<ls.  Art  students,  both  men  and 
w'omen,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  design  practically  applied,  w  ill  be  w'el- 
come.  Note-books  and  pencils  maybe  brought. 
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WESTWARD  HO 

How  far  must  a  man  travel  to  “fso  W’est?” 
This  question  has  never  been  answered.  The 
time  w'as  when  the  Genesee  country  was 
“West;”  then  Michigan  and  Ohio  received  the 
name.  And  now  it  is  said  that  residents  of 
Montana  and  Oregon  insist  that  “the  West” 
means  Hawaii  and  Manila.  Evidently  the 
phrase  is  an  elastic  one.  But  the  man  who  for 
the  first  time  crosses  the  Mississippi  may  rea¬ 
sonably  claim  to  have  gone  West.  And  the 
sight  of  the  river  reminds  the  traveler  of  the 
first  step  toward  “Expansion”  taken  by  our 
government.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by 
that  strict  constructionist.  Jefferson,  was  the 
entering  wedge,  of  which  the  larger  end  is 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba. 

Going  west  from  Detroit  by  the  Michigan 
Central  route,  one  passes  through  many  thriv¬ 
ing  towns  and  cities,  and  naturally  the  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  looks  upon  them  from  his  own 
l>oint  of  view.  Ypsilanti  reminds  him  of  Pas¬ 
tor  Wharton,  and  the  new  and  l)eautiful  church 
which  his  i)eople  axe  building.  Next  comes 
Ann  Arbor,  with  its  great  University,  where 
the  Moderator  of  Synod  has  done  for  ten  years 
a  si)lendid  work.  Jackson  is  the  site  of  the 
State  Prison,  but  Pastor  Inglis  finds  a  sufficient 
field  outside  for  a  fruitful  ministry.  At  Albion, 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquess  holds  the  Prt\sbyterian 
fort.  Marshall,  where  Dr.  Hunting  is  in 
<-harge.  recalls  the  first  attempt  to  found  a 
Presbyterian  college  in  Michigan.  It  is  said 
that  in  a  certain  Southern  town  one  can  see 
the  chair  which  George  Washington  would  have 
occupied,  had  he  ever  visited  the  place.  So 
Marshall  can  show  where  the  college  would 
have  been,  had  it  ever  been  at  all.  But  the 
«lay  of  Alma  was  not  yet.  Battle  Creek,  with 
its  new  church,  suggests  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter, 
and  Kalamazoo,  Dr.  Gray's  jmrisli,  l)rings  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  of  the  Michigan  Female  Sem- 
inarj-.  At  Niles.  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie  has  been 
for  many  years  the  faithful  pastor,  and  not  far 
beyond  the  lights  of  Chicago  come  in  view — 
this  noisy  city,  which  has  sprung  up,  like 
Jonah's  gourd,  in  the  nmrshes  of  the  lake 
shore.  There  is  no  need  that  one  rei-ount  the 
glories  of  Chicago,  for  the  Chicago  pt^ople  are 
always  willing  to  do  that,  ami  The  Interior  can 
l)e  depended  upon  for  the  history  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  all  this  rt'gion.  With  its  many 
churches  and  its  famous  st^miiuiiy,  the  streams 
of  influence  which  flow  from  this  great  centre 
Avill  not  be  all  of  one  kind.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  people  of  Gadara,  that  they  preferred  pork 
to  piety  and  hogs  to  heaven.  The  same  charge 
lias  lieen  brought  against  the  jieople  of  Chicago. 
Probably  the  great  stockyards  are  better  known 
than  the  numerous  theological  seminaries,  but 
the  products  of  the  latter  are  far  more  influen¬ 
tial  and  beneficial,  and  the  real  life  of  Chicago 
is  to  be  found  in  institutions  which  minister 
to  the  higher  life,  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual. 

Once  across  the  great  river,  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  exploration  and  travel.  But  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  the 
bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  thus  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  the 
churches  of  this  region,  which  we  may  call  the 
Central  West.  A  visit  to  the  Twin  cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  gave  opportunity  for 
the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  and  the  sight  of 
new  and  unfamiliar  scenes.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  story  that  the  Minneapolis  ministers  dare 
not  announce  their  texts  as  from  St.  Paul,  but 
no  one  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  rivalry  between  these  neighboring 
towns.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  the  two 
cities  are  not  now  in  the  same  Presbytery,  but 
the  fact  makes  no  difference  in  the  good  will 
and  liarmony  existing  between  them.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  two  friemLs  of  earlier  days 
in  New  York,  Rev.  E.  C.  Dayton,  formerly  of 


Geneva,  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Gilt,  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Church,  Miimeapolis.  The  Auburn  men 
are  pretty  well  represented  in  this  part  of  the 
Northwest.  Besides  Pastors  Gilt  and  Hardin 
in  Minneapolis,  are  Professor  G.  W.  Davis  of 
Macalester  College,  Assistant  Pastor  Scovel  of 
the  House  of  Hope,  St.  Paul,  Dr.  M.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Dr.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  and  others  from  the 
old  seminary  so  dear  to  many  of  our  ministers. 

The  new  and  beautiful  Westminster  Church, 
Minneapolis,  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  any  one 
interested  in  the  latest  development  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  It  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  beauty,  but  for  the  completeness  and  per¬ 
fection  of  its  appointments.  The  mcKlern 
church,  with  its  class-rooms,  parlors,  kitchen, 
boilers,  dynamos  and  machinery  is  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mediaeval  cathedral,  or  even  to  the 
ancient  “meeting  house”  of  New  England. 
The  idea  which  pervades  it,  the  purpose  in 
view,  is  very  different.  But  who  shall  say  that 
the  modem  church  building  is  not  as  traly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  church  idea,  as  the  edifices 
built  only  for  spectacular  worship,  or  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  sennous'^  An  eminent  Baptist  divine  in¬ 
veighed  eloquently  against  the  “cooking-stove 
apostacy”  in  the  modem  church.  But  his  own 
church  contained  a  verj'  fine  and  expensive 
organ,  which  was  no  doubt  as  objectionable  to 
some  good  people,  as  the  cooking  stove  was  to 
him.  The  real  test  of  the  modem  as  well  as 
the  old  fa.shioned  church,  is  the  good  done  by 
it.  It  is  possible  to  be  as  traly  spiritual  in 
worship  in  a  modem  church,  as  in  the  barest 
“meeting  house”  of  the  old  times.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  modem  church  is  far  better  equipped 
for  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
world. 

At  Red  Wing,  another  Missis.sippi  town,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  of  that  region.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hancock,  now 
in  his  82d  year.  Mr.  Hancwk  first  came  to 
Minnesota  on  June  13th,  1K49,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a  missionary'  of  the  American  Board  to 
the  Indians.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Red  Wing, 
and  now  in  a  calm  and  iK^autiful  old  age,  is 
enjoying  the  Indian  summer  of  a  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life.  The  town  in  which  Mr.  Hancock  lives 
is  a  very'  pretty  plac-e,  containing  some  very' 
goo<l  jieople.  Although  the  Scandinavian  i)op- 
ulation  is  very  large,  they  having  five  churches 
in  the  town,  yet  our  Presby'teriaii  brethren  give 
a  good  ac(‘ount  of  tliemselves,  and  are  doing  a 
good  work. 

Prom  Red  Wing  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  nbt 
a  long  journey,  and  here  your  scribe  makes 
another  stop.  A  picturesc^ue  city,  with  high 
bluffs  rising  above  the  houses,  it  has  been 
called  the  Heidelberg  of  America.  It  may  also 
be  comimred  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  great  centre 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  An  archbishop, 
innumerable  churches,  schools  and  convents 
mark  it  out  as  a  stronghold  of  that  faith.  One 
of  the  priests  of  the  cathedral  stirred  up  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  lately  by  forbidding  any  of 
his  people  from  taking  part  in  Protestant 
Church  ser^'ices.  It  seems  that  several  of  the 
professional  musicians  of  the  city  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  are  employed  in  Protestant 
Churches.  Naturally  they  do  not  wish  to  lose 
their  places  and  their  itay,  and  there  is  general 
sympathy  expressed  for  them.  One  of  the  city 
papers,  controlled  by  Roman  Catholics,  very 
pertinently  remarked  that  as  the  archbishop 
himself  employed  a  Protestant  la>vyer,  banker, 
and  physician,  it  could  hardly  be  very  sinful 
for  Catholics  to  accept  employ'iuent  from  Prot¬ 
estants.  Another  recalled  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  Christmas  8er\'ice8  in  the  cathedral,  Prot¬ 
estant  singers  were  employed.  But  this,  as 
Kipling  would  say, '“  is  another  storj'.  ’  ’  A  recent 
attempt  to  prevent  Catholic  young  men  from 
frequenting  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  with  a  reply  from  a  Roman  Catholic 


pai>er,  which  suggested  that  the  church  furnish 
to  young  men  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  be¬ 
fore  trying  to  exclude  them  from  it.  Evidently 
old  world  methods  of  discipline  do  not  meet 
with  favor,  even  in  this  Catholic  community. 

•  The  Gemian  Theological  Seminary  of  our 
church  in  the  West  is  located  here,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  meet  Dr.  McClelland,  for  many 
years  professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Though  he  has  been  blind  since  child¬ 
hood,  he  is  a  fine  scholar  and  teacher,  and  is 
revered  and  loved  by  all  who  know  him. 

W.  S.  J. 

Di'BCOce,  I.\.,  Feb.  15.  1S99. 

THE  SUPREME  NEED  OF  JAPAN. 

From  a  private  letter  to  one  of  the  foreign 
secretaries  we  are  permitted  to  extract  the 
following  important  paragraphs.  The  writer, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter,  had  been  making  a  tour 
through  a  certain  part  of  the  country : 

“It  has  been  a  work  of  much  interest  and 
inspiration  to  visit  so  much  of  the  work  which 
was  new  to  me  before.  In  most  places  I  have 
found  much  ground  for  encouragement.  The 
new  railroads  are  being  used  of  God  as  great 
helps  in  Gospel  work.  Besides  the  greater 
facility  of  travel,  and  reaching  the  different 
fields,  they  tend  to  remove  many  obstacles. 
They  do  this  in  two  ways :  (a)  A  railroad  brings 
a  neu'  population  into  each  place,  who  have  not 
the  strong  family  and  temple  ties  binding  them 
to  the  past  as  have  the  people  who  have  lived 
in  the  place  for  generations;  (b)  A  railroad 
tends  to  brash  off  the  cobwebs  of  conservatism 
and  superstition.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
takes  hold  of  a  railroad  town,  and  many  of  the 
intelligent  leaders  begin  to  feel  instinctively 
that  it  is  not  to  their  best  interests  to  oppose 
Christianity. 

“But  aside  from  the  influence  of  railroads, 
there  is  evidently  a  growing  feeling  through¬ 
out  the  country,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  gath¬ 
ering  in  force,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
impoverished  as  to  any  moral  basis,  or  tme 
moral  instraction.  A  feeling  of  the  want  of 
something  in  their  inner  selves,  which  the  old 
forces  at  work  do  not  furnish,  nor  the  new 
forces,  either,  unless  it  be  Christianity.  Two 
weeks  ago,  two  prominent  and  intelligent  men 
of  this  city  came  with  their  wives  to  make  a 
special  reiiuest  that  we  would  oi)eu  a  Christian 
Sho  Gakko,  ( Common  Lower  School, )  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  kindergarten.  Their  children 
have  been  in  our  Christian  kindergarten,  and 
as  they  will  soon  complete  the  cour.se,  they 
must  go  into  the  Government  Sho  Gakko.  This 
they  greatly  dread,  l)ecause  they  desire  that  their 
children  shall  have  no  other  than  Christian 
moral  instraction.  These  men  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians  and  give  no  other  signs  that  they  wish  to 
be  Christians.  But  they  say,  (and  they  assert 
that  many  others  feel  the  same  W’ay, )  the  rising 
generation  of  Japan  is  devoid  of  the  moral  in¬ 
straction  that  will  give  it  tone  and  pure  char¬ 
acter.  The  only  encouragement  w’e  could  give 
them  was  that  if  they  would  find  a  building 
and  rent  it  for  ns,  we  would  try  and  .secure  a 
teacher  for  such  a  work. 

“The  same  tendency  is  also  shown  in  that  a 
class  of  non-Christian  school  tem-hers  are  form¬ 
ing  them-selves  into  a  class  to  study  the  Bible 
with  me,  in  order  to  understand  the  Christian 
basis  of  ethics ;  because  their  present  attempts 
to  teach  morality  is  without  heart  and  without 
effect. 

‘  ‘  Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  grow¬ 
ing  desire  in  the  country  for  a  more  healthy 
morality.  One  is  the  growing  immorality 
among  the  student  classes  in  all  the  higher 
schools.  The  students  in  many  schools  are  al¬ 
most  beyond  control.  Another  is  the  gross 
immorality  among  the  constantly  increasing 
cla.s.s  of  factory  hands.  Inmiense  factories  have 
rapidly  risen  all  over  the  country,  and  the  men 
and  girls  are  crowded  into  them,  and  sometimes 
herd^  like  cattle.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
threatening  dangers  with  which  Japan  must 
contend.  A  third  reason  is  the  scandalously 
immoral  conduct  of  the  Buddhist  priests.  Their 
private  lives  are  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
whole  country. 

“Wliat  this  country  needs  above  all  things  is 
a  God-consciousness.  To  get  into  the  minds  of 
the  nations  that  there  is  a  personal  God,  and 
that  they  are  responsible  to  him,  is  the  only 
basis  upon  which  to  reform  public  morals. 
May  God  use  ns  to  give  such  a  consciousness 
to  Japan.  Sincerely  yours,  J.  B.  Porter.” 


February  23,  1899. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HRU.MMOXH.  * 

If  called  on  to  name  the  most  fascinating 
book  published  during  the  last  half  year  we 
should  think  long  before  naming  any  other  than 
this  life  of  Henry  Drummond.  The  work  is 
done  in  the  happiest  manner  by  a  friend  of  long 
standing,  now  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  t)ld 
Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College, 
(xlasgow,  who  not  only  knew  Drummond  well 
but  has  a  culture  almost  as  various  as  his  wa.s, 
and  is  qualified  to  api)reciate  him  in  his  many 
different  relations  to  men  and  things. 

Drummond  himself  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
common  and  variously  gifted  of  mankind.  In 
the  religious  world  he  was  not  only  an  inspir¬ 
ing  individuality,  but  he  was  one  who  stood 
for  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  power.  He 
was  a  scientific  man,  a  theologian,  a  preacher. 
He  was  an  organizer  from  whom  new  and  large 
movements  took  their  start,  and  an  inspirer 
who  laid  himself  out  on  the  guiding  and  np- 
Ifiting  of  other  men. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  it  was  of  just 
such  stoc-k  as  his  that  the  great  saints  of  the 
mediseval  church  were  made.  In  those  times, 
Drummond  would  have  iM^en  another  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Assi.si.  Many  of  Drummond’s  strongest 
characteristics,  even  those  which  as  developed 
in  modern  life  would  be  remarked  on  as  stamp¬ 
ing  him  with  the  features  of  a  modern  man, 
were  of  this  nature ;  such  for  example  as  his 
love  of  nature ;  his  wide  humanity ;  his  freedom 
of  mind  and  manner;  his  pa.ssionate  devotion 
to  the  Saviour  and  the  all-embracing  love  of 
his  Christian  heart. 

Until  near  the  end,  except  in  Africa,  he 
never  .suffered  a  day’s  illness.  All  through  his 
life  he  had  less  of  the  reality  of  drudgery  and 
limitation  than  falls  to  most  men  of  his 
strength,  gifts  and  wide  activities.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  early  life  and  young  manhood  as 
given  in  this  Life  is  so  delightful  that  it  has 
already  been  often  quoted.  No  doubt,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  remarks,  his  friends  were  tempted 
to  explain  his  bright  religion  as  “mere  sun¬ 
shine,’’  and  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  he 
lived  under  an  unclouded  sky.  We  are  often, 
in  such  ca.ses,  under  a  certain  temptation  to 
take  all  the  nerve  and  merit  oiit  of  such  exam¬ 
ples  of  religious  beauty  by  classing  them  among 
those  who  are  bom  good  and  could  not  be 
otherwi.se  if  they  w’ould.  But  Professor  Smith 
tells  us  there  was  always  in  Drammond  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  reserve  of  silence  which  suggested 
va.st  possibilities  of  straggles  with  himself. 

“Through  the  radiance  of  hia  presence  and  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  his  talk  there  sometimes  stole  out,  upon  those 
who  were  becominff  his  friends,  the  sense  of  a  ureat 
loneliness  and  silence  la'hind,  as  when  you  catch  a  snow- 
peak  acn)ss  the  summer  fratjrance  and  music  of  a  Swiss 
meadow.  For  he  always  kept  silence  concernint;  his 
own  reliKious  struKgles.  He  never  asked  even  his  most 
intimate  friends  for  sympathy,  nor  seemed  to  carry  any 
wound,  however  slight,  that  needed  their  fingers  for  its 
healing.” 

There  was  great  strength  as  well  as  the  purity 
of  a  devoted  and  consecrated  nature  in  him; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  passed  wholly 
unsccathed  as  he  did  through  the  fierce  tempta¬ 
tion  into  which  his  early  faint*  brought  him. 
He  was  not  yet  quite  twenty-three  years  old 
when  his  power  in  addressing  conscience  ami 
drawing  “all  men’’  to  him  was  revealed  in  its 
extraordinary  proportions.  Vast  crowds  rushed 
to  him  and  hung  on  his  lips,  as  charged  with 
mes.sages  of  life  or  death  for  them.  They 
opened  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  to  him.  He 
dealt  with  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the 
moral  crisis  of  their  lives. 

“  Hia  exiHTience,  hia  fidelity,  and  hia  aympathy  con- 

*  The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond.  By  George  Adam 
Smith.  With  Portrait.  New  York:  Doubleday  and 
McClure  Company.  1SS)8.  1  vol.  Svo,  pp.  xlii.  .541. 


tinned  to  be  about  him,  as  it  were,  the  walls  of  a  quiet 
and  healing  confeaaional,  into  which  wounded  men  and 
women  cn-pt  from  the  world,  dared 

‘  To  unlock  the  heart  and  let  it  apeak,’ 
dared  to  tell  him  the  worat  alxjut  themselves.  It  ia  safe 
to  say  that  no  man  in  our  generation  can  have  heard 
confession  more  constantly  than  Drummond  did.” 

The  kind  and  extent  of  this  influence  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  correspondence  is  absolutely  im¬ 
measurable.  It  put  him  under  a  strain  that 
none  but  the  strongest  and  purest  could  have 
endured  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 

Again,  ten  years  later,  when  his  first  book 
flashed  out,  the  intellectual  world  came  throng¬ 
ing  to  his  feet ;  great  and  brilliant  societies 
were  opened  to  him;  his  social  opportunities 
and  invitations  were  boundless.  But  nothing 
disturbed  the  balance  of  his  mind  or  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  devotion. 

In  the  last  two  years  trial  fell  on  him  again 
in  another  form ;  weakness,  and  the  agony  of 
excruciating  pain.  Suddenly,  the  man  who  had 
walked  the  plain  or  climbed  the  mountain  in 
the  splendor  of  unwearied  strength,  who  had 
fished  the  streams  and  was  iwompt  to  help  at 
any  need  or  bear  a  hand  in  any  of  a  hundred 
way.s,  became  absolutelj-  dependent  and  help¬ 
less  ;  every  power  gone,  every  gift  crippled  but 
the  gift  of  heavenly  peace,  the  sunshine  of  the 
triumphant  believer. 

Professor  Smith’s  remark,  that  “the  most 
auspicious  service  which  Henry  Drummond 
rendered  to  his  generation  was  to  show  them  a 
Christianity  which  was  perfectly  natural,’’  is 
both  true  and  fine,  but  it  needs  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  vitality  of  his  Christian  trust  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  point 
we  (prote  here  once  for  all  an  elofiuent  passage 
in  his  own  words: 

"The  power  to  set  the  heart  right,  to  renew  the  springs 
of  action,  comes  from  Christ.  The  sense  of  the  infinite 
worth  of  tlie  single  soul  and  the  recoverable nessof  a  man 
at  his  worst  are  the  gifts  of  Christ.  The  freedom  from 
guilt,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  come  from  Christ’s  cross ; 
the  hope  of  immortality  springs  from  Christ’s  grave. 
Personal  conversion  means  for  life  a  personal  religion, 
a  personal  trust  in  God,  a  personal  debt  to  Christ,  a  per¬ 
sonal  dedication  to  his  cause*.  These,  brought  alx)ut 
how  you  will,  are  supreme  things  to  aim  at,  supreme 
losses  if  they  are  missed.” 

Add  to  this  the  endless  personal  resources  of 
the  man,  his  sotual  charm,  his  gracious  pres¬ 
ence,  his  genius  for  friendship,  and  the  spirit 
which  breathed  its  own  innocence  upon  the 
billiards  he  was  playing,  the  cigar  he  was 
smoking,  or  his  lounging  in  the  sun,  “the  lazi¬ 
est  man  you  ever  .saw’’ — add  these  elements  to 
the  picture  and  we  have  some  impression  of 
the  difficult  task  before  his  biographer  and  can 
sympathize  with  his  feeling  that  to  write  such 
a  life  is  like  writing  up  the  histoiy  of  a  fra¬ 
grance. 

Drununond’s  heredity  was  a  good  one.  He 
came  from  a  Scotch  race  who  lived  “a  clean 
and  honest  life  in  the  open  air,  who  thought 
seriously,  and  had  a  conscience  of  service  to 
the  community. ’’  His  mother’s  brother,  James 
Blackwood  of  Gillsburn,  was  famous  for  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  which  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  his  nephew’s.  The  storj’  of  Henry’s  boy- 
ho(Ml  and  college  days  are  full  of  interest. 
Passages  many  of  which  have  already  been 
quoted  in  the  pre.ss  notices  show  that  the 
child  was  father  of  the  man.  Among  the 
friends  of  his  student  days  he  was  known  as 
the  “Prince.’’  One  of  them  gives  iis  this 
recollection  of  his  university  days: 

“He  generally  wore  a  tall  hat,  and  bad  long  auburn 
bair.  Though  I  fain  would  have  spoken  to  him,  his 
ethereal  aj)pearance  and  great  grace  and  refinement 
seemtsl  to  forbid  an  approach  to  one  who  apiK*ared  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  majority  of  the  students.  He  was  gen¬ 
erally  alone.  Indeed  his  apparent  loneliness  first  drew 
my  attention  to  him  He  seemed  to  have  no  compan¬ 
ions  as  the  other  students  had,  but  was  only  one  of  them, 
handsome,  bright,  and  silent.  He  stru<-k  me  as  one  pos- 
sesse<l  hy  great  thoughts  which  were  polarizing  in  his 
mind  and  giving  a  happy  expression  to  his  face.” 


Then  comes  the  deepening  of  his  experience 
as  he  thought  more  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
ministry;  his  scientific  work  and  essays  in 
various  directions;  until,  towartl  the  end  of 
summer  in  1873,  Mr.  Moody  landed  in  London, 
Mr.  Sankey  with  him,  and  before  he  knew  it 
the  wonderful  movement  had  b<*gnn  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  which  cattght  up  Henry  Drummond  and 
raised  him  in  one  lift  to  his  first  extraordinary 
influence  and  fame,  yvhile  he  was  yet  but  little 
more  than  twenty-two  years  old. 

On  the  details  of  this  great  Mission  we  cannot 
linger.  It  was  one  of  the  histories  which  God 
has  given  his  Church  to  confirm  and  vindicate 
faith.  Drummond’s  greatest  part  in  it  was, 
probably,  the  le.ss  recognized  one  of  a  spiritual 
guide  or  confessor  to  the  multitudes  who  opened 
their  hearts  to  him  as  to  no  man  befort*  or 
since.  One  of  them  is  reported  by  Profes.sor 
Smith  as  saying  to  him  (p.  lOfi),  “Since  Drum¬ 
mond  died  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  praying 
to  him.’’  Professor  Smith’s  chapter  is  a  piece 
of  clean-cut,  sympathetic,  but  not  extravagant 
history.  The  deep  notes  of  faith  re-echo 
through  it  all.  No  extracts  and  no  summary 
will  do  it  justice. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond’s  life  which  must  receive  attention.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  his  books  and  to  the  contribution  he  made 
to  one  of  the  disturbing  religions  problems  of  the 
age,  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  lK*tween 
science  and  religion.  What  Drummond  was 
and  might  have  bt'en  as  a  purely  scientific  man, 
the  value  of  his  work  in  Africa  and  his  volume 
oil  that  continent,  his  studies  in  natural  history 
and  geology',  form  an  interesting  part  of  his 
history  and  have  a  certain  importance  in  de¬ 
ciding  how  much  weight  is  to  be  given  to  his 
authority  in  matters  of  this  nature.  Profes.sor 
Smith  handles  these  points  with  intelligence, 
candor,  and  goo<l  judgment.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  relation  of  his  work  which,  to 
Drummond  himself,  seemed  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance.  He  felt  deeply  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  great  contention  between  faith  and  rea¬ 
son,  or  science,  and  threw  himself  with  splen¬ 
did  ability  into  the  attempt  to  give  faith  what 
aid  he  could.  How  far  did  he  succeed  ?  His 
work  in  this  line  is  embodied,  for  the  most 
jiart,  in  his  two  volumes,  “Natural  Law’’  and 
“The  Ascent  of  Man,’’  and  in  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  published  by  him  in  Thf  Expositor. 

These  last  express  his  latest  and  ripest  opin¬ 
ion.  We  agree  with  Professor  Smith  that  in 
some  respects  they  correct  and  even  retract, 
while  in  other  respects  they  suggest  a  farther 
and  better  development  of,  Drummond’s  general 
theory'.  They  also  give  us  a  keener  sense  of 
what  the  intellectual  world  lost  in  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  and  confirm  the  opinion  which  we 
understand  to  lx*  expressed  in  this  volume  that 
Drummond’s  work  is  to  be  judged  by  its  valid¬ 
ity  as  a  method,  or  an  indication  of  a  right 
line  of  thought,  rather  than  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  an*  some  people  who  look  upon  all 
these  problems  as  great  cha.sms  which,  if  over¬ 
come  at  all,  are  to  lx*  cleared  in  one  flying  leap, 
when*  a  ‘  ‘  miss  is  as  bad  as  a  mile,  ’  ’  and  land.s 
the  bold  adventurer,  a  mangled  mass,  in  the 
depths.  We  do  not  take  this  view,  nor  did 
Drummond.  He  bt*lieved  that  every  true  worker, 
though  his  bridge  might  not  reach  across,  did 
something  to  narrow  the  cha-sm,  and  that  he 
might  lay  the  buttresses  and  engineer  a  metho<l 
though  he  was  not  yet  able  to  build  the  bridge 
for  other  feet  than  his  own.  And  it  is  a  mer¬ 
ciful  and  inspiring  reflection  that  many  a  man 
has  safely  crossed  the  chasm  on  a  bridge  which 
was  worthless  for  anyone  but  himself. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  rai.se  the 
question  here  how  far  Drumond  succeeded  in 
spanning  the  chasm  nor  how  well  his  work  was 
done.  Professor  Smith’s  cnapters  contain  .some 
fruitful  .suggestions  on  these  points.  What  w 
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<lo  say  is  that  he  made  a  splendid  and  most 
Christian  attempt.  He  ix)iuted  out  a  method, 
a  line  of  reasoning,  which  has  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  on  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  boldest  and  best  thought  of  the 
Church,  from  Bushnell’s  “Nature  and  the 
Sni)eniatnral,  ”  down,  has  been  narrowing  the 
gulf  and  cheering  on  the  host  of  believers. 

BOOK  NOTE<«. 

Ih  nKK'rnry  and  Liberty,  by  William  Edward 
Hartjiole  Lecky.  (Longnuins.  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany  Two  volumes,  crown  S  vo.  to.  )  The  fea¬ 
ture  added  to  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lecky’s 
latest  work  is  the  Introduction,  which  on  the 
whole  is  more  important  than  such  preliminaries 
are  aj)!  to  be.  During  the  three  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  his  work,  events  moved 
rsipidly  in  the  political  field  Mr.  I.iecky  had  uii- 
<lertaken  to  cover,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
and  so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  him  to  add 
new  illustrations  and  confirmations  to  his  the¬ 
ory.  which  he  was  i>articularly  anxious  to  in¬ 
clude  in  his  book.  Hence  this  Introduction. 
Then  again  the  death  of  Mr.  (rladstone  raised 
another  topic  for  introductory  review  which  he 
has  exparrded  to  considerable  length.  It  is  a 
spicy,  not  to  say  pungent  piece  of  work  done 
altogether  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  style,  but  in  which, 
Inyond  all  ciuestiou,  he  has  put  his  ik'u  orr  the 
striking  weakness  of  Mr.  (rladstone.  though  he 
recognizes  to  the  full  the  extraordinary  capaci¬ 
ties  and  honesty  of  the  man. 

77c  World’s  Vitrexf  mid  Itx  Iteuiedy.  By  .Tames 
Field  Spalding.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
irany.  $1.25. )  We  have  no  severity  of  any 
kind  to  ix)ur  on  the  author  of  this  call  of  Rome 
to  tire  Protestant,  nor  on  his  book.  There  is 
too  much  in  it  of  the  a.ssnrance  of  a  mind  at 
rest.  We  also  are  at  rest  in  our  faith  and  as 
to  the  points  this  author  wishes  to  discuss 
with  us  and  other  Protestants.  They  are  all 
familiar.  We  do  not  recall  a  single  novelty  or 
sur])rise  in  the  book,  unless  it  was  a  sui^rrise 
to  find  an  intelligent  author  charging  the 
Lutherans,  after  so  much  protest  oit  their  part, 
with  holding  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
d(X‘trine  of  couxiibstmitiotioii,  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supi)er.  The  sweet,  considerate, 
appre<dative  tone  of  the  book,  its  gentle,  in¬ 
sinuating  approach,  attractive  literary  style, 
and  softening  of  controversy,  give  a  certain  nov¬ 
elty  and  freshness  to  i)oints  which  are  substan¬ 
tially  as  old  as  Bossuet  and  have  been  urged  so 
often  as  to  leave  them  small  chance  again,  ex¬ 
cept  with  novices  of  a  rather  sentimental  type. 
The  author  brings  up  against  Protestantism 
Bossuet’s  old  point — its  varieties,  variations, 
and  endless  denominations.  What  of  it  7  For 
him  to  call  the  smallest  of  them  all  a  sect  does 
not  make  it  so.  It  is  not  .so.  unless  it  has  cut 
itself  off  from  the  common  life  in  Christ  by 
being  an  alien  from  the  faith.  Protestantism 
is  infinite  in  its  varieties.  What  of  it  ?  “Now 
are  they  many  members,  yet  one  body.  ’  ’  Oh, 
the  inspiration  of  a  strait- jacket !  Alas  that 
the  Creator  has  set  us  such  an  example  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature  amid  its  infinite  variety ! 

( 'oiiiponions  of  the  Sorroiefol  U'oy.  By  John 
Watson  (Ian  Maclaren. )  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
(^onii)any.  $1. )  The  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  these  beautiful  brevities  will  carry  them 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  .sorrowing.  The  Com- 
jimiioiis  are,  of  course,  those  in  (rospel  Story 
who.  at  some  point  of  need  or  in  some  way  of 
sympathy  or  helpfulness,  were  with  our  Lord 
in  his  last  journey  to  the  Cross.  Dr.  Watson’s 
happy  thought  is  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  for¬ 
bid  loving  and  believing  disciples  to  share  with 
him  his  via  dolorosa,  he  will  not  now  refuse 
his  own  companionship  to  his  disciples  in  their 


sorrowful  way.  The  one  is  the  type  of  the 
other. 

Af  the  Evening  Hour.  Simple  Talks  on  Spir¬ 
itual  Subjects.  By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield, 
LL.  D. ,  President  of  Lafayette  College.  ( Phila¬ 
delphia,  The  Westminster  Press.  $1. )  The 
papers  which  compose  this  very  attractive  lit¬ 
tle  volume  are  selections  from  Sunday  afternoon 
college  sermons  to  the  students  at  Lafayette. 
They  make  a  series  of  little  gems  for  Sunday 
reading.  They  run  through  a  pretty  large  scale 
of  variety  in  subjects,  but  always  strike  out  a 
living  theme  and  bring  it  out  not  only  with 
point  and  forc-e  but  with  finely  imagined  ap¬ 
prehension.  No  young  man  should  miss  the 
point  of  the  address  on  ‘  ‘  Loyalty  to  Evil.  ’  ’ 

Ainerira  in  Hauaii,  A  History  of  United 
States  Influence  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By 
Edmund  James  Carj^enter.  (Small,  Maynard 
and  Company,  Boston.  $1..50. )  We  are  com¬ 
ing  to  have  quite  a  literature  of  Expansion, 
several  volumes  each  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Philippines,  ('’nba  and  Porto  Rico.  Some  of 
them  are  excellent:  as  Professor  Dean  Worces¬ 
ter's  book  on  the  Philippines,  and  Frederick  A. 
Ober’s  on  Porto  Rice  and  Its  Resources. 
The  nuijority  are  rushed  in  to  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  book  is  more  carefully  prepared 
and  has  iK'rmauent  value.  Tlie  author  lielieves 
heartily  in  the  policy  of  Hawaiian  annexation, 
and  that  the  facts  in  tlie  case  will  justify  our 
proceedings.  He  states  the  case  with  judicial 
candor  and  leaves  it  to  carry  its  own  convic¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  a  capital  little  manual  of 
the  entire  historj'  of  the  Islands  from  their  dis¬ 
covery  by  Cai)tain  (^ook  in  1778,  though  we 
look  in  vain  for  that  date  in  Mr.  Carj^enter’s 
narrative. 

Xatiire  for  Its  On-n  Saki .  First  Studies  in 
Natural  Api)earaiu-es.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke, 
author  of  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake.  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  $1..50. )  The  merit  of  this  volume 
lies  in  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  aesthetic  ob- 
ser\'ation  of  nature.  It  discusses  all  from  the 
observer’s  point  of  viexv  and  concentrates  at¬ 
tention  on  his  a‘sthetic  observation.  The  ques¬ 
tions  What  beauty  is  ?  What  the  relation  of 
color  to  the  sentient  eye  V  or.  What  tone,  sound, 
or  reality  are  without  a  sentient  observer,  are 
left  wholly  out  of  sight.  To  compare  a  new 
book  in  one  volume  with  an  older  one  in  sev¬ 
eral  volumes,  we  should  say  that  in  methotl 
and  general  ixjsition  it  is  in  much  the  same 
class  as  Ruskiii’s  “Modern  Painters;’’  and  in 
a  far  more  simple,  direct,  and  practical  .sen.se, 
will  prove  a  guide  to  the  aesthetic  observation 
of  nature,  in  light,  sky,  cloud,  and  cloud  forms, 
rain  and  snow,  the  open  sea,  mountains  and 
hills,  leaf  and  branch,  etc. 

Essays  on  the  Higher  Edneation.  By  (xeorge 
Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Yale.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.)  The 
four  essays  collected  in  this  volume  from  the 
magazines  where  they  were  first  published  pre¬ 
sent  a  systematic  view  of  what  is  the  burning 
point  in  debate  between  the  two  theories  of 
education.  The  third  paper  on  “Education, 
New  and  Old,’’  is  Profes.sor  Ladd’s  reply  to 
Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  question.  The  statistics  avail¬ 
able  fourteen  years  ago  when  the  discussion  was 
held  were  by  no  means  as  complete  nor  as  con¬ 
clusive  as  could  be  gathered  now  after  so  many 
more  years  of  comparative  experience  of  the 
methods.  The  fourth  article  is  an  address  on 
“The  Essentials  of  a  Modem  Liberal  Educa¬ 
tion,”  delivered  at  Western  Reserve,  about 
three  years  ago  and  therefore  more  fully  up  to 
date.  It  is  a  paper  of  much  value  as  a  clear, 
systematic,  and  adequate  presentation  of  the 

points  involved  in  the  discussion. - The 

Meaning  of  Education,  and  Other  E.ssays  and 
Addresse.s.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1. )  This  collection  of  addresses  and  essays  is 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education,  as  for  example  ,“What 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?”  and  of  several 
topics  of  more  directly  practical  interest,  such 
as  ‘  ‘  The  Function  of  Sunday-Schools.  ’  ’  It  con¬ 
tains  also  J Professor  Butler’s  striking  address 
before  the  National  Educational  Assotdation  at 
Butfalo  in  July,  189(>,  on  “Democracy  and  Ed¬ 
ucation.  ’  ’ 

Yale  Verse,  compiled  by  Charles  Edmund 
Merrill,  .Ir.  (Maynard,  Merill  and  Company. 

$1. )  This  very  creditable  collection  of  Yale 
undergraduate  verse  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
compiled  from  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  The 
Courant,  and  the  Yale  Record.  These  are,  of 
course,  brief  lyrics,  but  done  on  fresh  original 
lines  and  free  from  mannerisms.  There  is  much 
spirit  in  “  D’ Art  agnail’s  Ride,  ”  by  Gouver- 
iieur  Morris.  Arthur  Willis  Colton’s  “Drink¬ 
ing  Tea”  is  very  art'll  and  clear.  There  are 
some  very  refined  verses  by  Charlton  M.  Lewis. 
Robert  L.  Munger  has  (luite  a  sheaf  to  his 
credit ;  so  have  Charles  Edward  Thomas  and 
Charles  Edmund  Merrill,  .Tr.  The  collection 
will  lie  welcome  to  college  men,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  muses  in 
our  universities. 

Quiet  Talks  n-ith  Earnest  I’eople  in  iny  Study, 
by  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  contains  twenty- 
five  short,  readable  papers  on  the  relations  of 
church,  pastor  and  people.  (T.  Y.  Crowell. 

$1. ) - The  Man  n-ho  Wanted  to  llel/i,  by  Dr. 

.Tames  A.  K.  McClure,  shows  how  the  hard 
lessons  of  failure  may  lead  to  true  helpfulness. 

( Quiet  Hour  Serie.s,  Revell.  25  cents. ) - 

An  Hundred  Fold;  or  Mrs.  liehnont's  Harvest,  by 
Susan  M.  Griffith,  is  a  testimony  to  an  unselfish 
Christian  step-mother,  and  her  tact  in  winning 
unruly  and  proud  young  jicople.  ( Presbyterian 

Committee  of  Publication.  $1.25.) - lier- 

(juin,  A  Drama,  by  Elizabeth  G.  (^rane,  a  novel 
in  verse  dealing  with  the  rise  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  is  an  interesting  story.  The  author  has 
lieen  an  earnest  student  of  Shakesiieare’s  whose 
ideas  and  poetic  form  dominate  her  work. 
(Scribner’s.  $1.  ) - The  Easiext  (iernian  Read¬ 

ing,  for  learners  young  or  old,  by  George  Hempl, 
Ph.D.,  gives  translations  of  English  Nurserj’ 
Rhymes  in  German,  with  questions  for  drill  in 
reading  aloud,  siieakiug  and  writing.  (Ginn 

and  Company.  45  cents.  ) - The  Holy  Father 

and  The  Living  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D.  Two  short  and  interesting  sermons, 
on  the  difference  between  the  historic  Christ 
and  the  living  Friend  and  Saviour.  (Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company.  5(^ents.  ) - Ward  Hill 

the  Senior,  by  EveretfT'.  Tominson,  is  an  inter- 
e.sting  and  true  picture  of  life  at  a  large  fitting 
school,  with  the  pleasure  of  companionship  in 
study  and  the  joys  of  sports  and  games.  Ward 
Hill  devoted  too  much  of  his  time  to  the  latter, 
and  after  a  summer  of  hard  study  returns  to 
school  determined  make  the  most  of  his  last 
year  there.  His  struggles  to  follow  the  line 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  as  the  only 
right  way,  the  help  he  received  from  some  of 
his  comrades,  the  hindrances  put  in  his  way 
by  others,  are  what  might  happen  to  any  boy 
of  his  character.  Boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
will  find  it  an  interesting  and  helpful  story. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.2i>. ) 

Walter  Crane,  the  English  illustrator,  is  at 
work  on  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  for 
a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  to 
be  published  in  Amsterdam,  the  four-fold  text 
being  in  Dutch,  French,  German,  and  English, 
and  illustrated  by  artists  of  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  as  well  as  of  Italy. 
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Tlie  Churchman  is  well  pleased  with  what  it 
calls  ‘  ‘  The  Evangelical  Catechism,  ’  ’  and  prints 
it  in  full.  It  regards  it  as  very  significant  of 
the  trend  of  Christian  life  among  the  English 
si)eaking  peoples  toward  a  more  Catholic  spirit. 
Its  statements  and  implications  of  doctrine  are 
<leficient  here  and  there,  in  the  view  of  our 
<  ontemporary,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  whole;  the  very  existence  of 
the  Catechism  conceived  throughout  in  a  spirit 
of  unity,  is  most  extraordinary  and  promising; 

Their  object  is  stated  by  themselves  to  be  to 
express  the  Christian  doctrines  that  they  hold 
in  common,  and  they  add  with  a  just  pride 
that  “no  .such  combined  statement  of  interde¬ 
nominational  belief  has  ever  previously  been 
attempted,  much  less  achieved,  since  the  lament¬ 
able  day  when  Martin  Luther  contended  with 
Huldreich  Zwdngli ;  and  that  it  is  significant 
and  gladdening  that  ever>'  question  and  every 
answer  in  this  catechism  has  been  finally 
a<lopted  without  a  dissentient  vote.  ’  ’ 

The  broml  significance  of  the  declaration  lies 
partly  in  its  existence.  Sixty  million  Chris¬ 
tians  including  all  Engli.sh-speaking  affiliated 
bodies  find  here  a  common  voice  and  a  common 
faith.  This  reassertion  of  the  need  of  definite 
dogmatic  instruction  would  be  encouraging 
whatever  the  doctrine.  But  the  catechism 
gains  a  vaster  import  when  we  regard  the 
teaching  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of 
thanksgiving  to  find  that  our  sei)arated  breth¬ 
ren  liave  carried  with  them  and  guarded  till 
this  day  so  large  a  part  of  the  common  catholic 
heritage. 

Its  Catholic  Doctrine.  For,  speaking  geii- 
■erally,  the  catechism,  though  it  is  wholly  silent 
oil  the  “  filioque,  ”  is  catholic  in  its  theologj', 
and  in  the  third  division  of  the  Apostles’  Creed 
its  definitions  are  inade<iuate  rather  than  false. 
The  definition  of  the  Church,  for  instance,  is 
vague,  but  we  note  that  it  is  called  a  “visible 
brotherhootl,  ’  ’  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fundamentally  contrary  to  the  irosition  of  dis¬ 
senters.  We  could  not,  however,  regard  their 
liroof  of  a  valid  ministry*  as  decisive  at  all. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  thought  this  .same  defi¬ 
nition  would  have  caused  the  Presbyterians 
some  qualms.  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  min¬ 
ister  ‘  ‘  must  be  called  of  God  and  the  Church,  ’  ’ 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  there  is  any  outward 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  call.  The  teaching  on 
baptism  is  capable  of  a  wholly  Catholic  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  it  does  not  coinptd  it ;  for  what 
is  signified  by  “signify”?  Is  it  “symbolize,” 
or  “become  a  means  to  convey”?  And  so, 
time  and  again,  verbal  resmnblances  rouse  hopes 
of  concord  that,  as  a  careful  examination  shows, 
mask  unspoken  differences.  Especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  second  Sacrament  we  note  a 
studied  vagueness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  well  content  with 
the  definition  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  but  most  of  all  with  the  eirenic  spirit  of 
the  whole.  Throughout  the  fifty -two  questions 
and  answers  the  aim  seems  always  to  have 
been  to  use,  so  far  as  possible,  a  language  con¬ 
secrated  by  old,  often  by  catholic,  usage.  The 
work  should  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  produced.  It  is  easy  to  carp  at  what 
seem  to  us  short -comings.  It  is  better  for  us 
to  consider  the  gain  rather  than  the  lack,  what 
has  been  done  rather  than  wliat  remains  to  do, 
and  to  let  our  hearts  be  filled  with  thankful¬ 
ness  at  this  new  witness  of  the  trend  to  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  and  to  definite  statements  of  faith. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  it  was  a 
wise  injunction  that  fastened  the  memorj*  of 
Anialeck  to  the  Sabbath  before  Purim,  and 
further : 

In  glaring  contrast  to  the  Mo.saic  Law  which 
tells  us  not  to  avenge  or  bear  a  grudge,  which 
urges  us  to  deal  kindly  with  a  stranger,  al- 
tliough  he  be  an  Egyptian,  the  .same  Law  ex- 
liressly  bids  us  remember  how  Anialek  attacked 
the  Israelites  on  their  wanderings. 

There  is  no  contradiction.  The  law  against 
gratifying  private  hatred  has  no  place  in  this 
perpetual  admonition  to  Israel  to  be  on  its  guard ! 

Amalek  attacked  I.srael  when,  at  a  moment  of 
rebelliousness,  it  doubted  whether  “God  was 
among  ns  or  not.  ’  ’ 

The  trail  of  doubt  is  u.sually  follow*ed  by  the 
hissing  of  the  serpent,  and  Amalek  appears 
when  conditions  are  ripe  for  his  on.set  in  every 
age. 


The  motive  for  this  perpetual  remembrance 
of  Amalek  is  to  make  Israel  realize  its  own 
defects  and  .shortcomings,  and  learn  from  its 
enemies  needed  lessons. 

God  has  His  own  method  of  punishment — 
we  murmur  and  question,  but  no  other  remedy 
is  so  salutary. 

‘  ‘  Remember  Amalek  ’  ’  does  not  mean  merely 
to  read  the  few  verses  that  tell  of  his  onset  at 
Rephidi,  but  the  words  were  to  suggest  that 
when  Israel  doubts  the  presence  of  God  in 
its  midst  and  forgets  the  Law  He  gave  for  its 
obser\*ance,  then  comes  sooner  or  later  the 
avenging  Anialek,  the  enemy  in  a  thou.sand 
forms,  silent  or  active  persecution,  to  chastise 
and  chasten  us. 


The  Congregatioualist  much  approves  the 
work  that  has  been  thus  far  done  by  The  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers  of 
New  York  City.  But  it  has  all  been  in  the 
way  of  investigation,  and  in  order  to  intelligent 
procedure  on  approved  lines  of  Christian  etfort. 
If  Federation  were  to  stop  at  this  stage  it 
“would  only  have  brought  into  usable  shape 
evidence  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Churches 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  great  and  growing 
cities,”  says  our  coutemporarv*,  while  strongly 
commending  our  example  to  the  churches  of 
Boston.  The  facts  thus  far  gathered  bj*  Mr. 
Laidlaw  and  his  heliiers  have  been  widely  pub¬ 
lished,  yet  some  of  them  as  here  grouiied  in 
sumniarj’  may  well  be  considered  again  and 
again  in  view  of  the  grave  actual  conditions 
which  thej’  set  forth : 

Some  facts  discovered  by  the  canvass  of  this 
new  city  offer  valuable  sugge.stions  to  tho.se 
who  would  do  city  missionarj*  work  anywhere. 
These  people  are  city  bred.  Nearly  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  them  came  from  some  other 
jiart  of  New  York  or  from  some  other  city. 
So  far  they  are  homogeneous.  They  have 
different  trailitions  and  should  be  approached  in 
different  ways  than  those  reared  in  the  countrj*. 
More  than  half  the  parents  are  city  bred.  Thet* 
have  no  ties  binding  them  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  They  liave  little  interest  in 
improving  it.  Only  fifteen  in  100  have  lived 
tliere  as  long  as  five  years.  They  could  pack 
up  and  go  somewhere  else  to-morrow  without 
a  regret.  Only  one  family  in  ten  owns  the 
house  in  which  it  lives. 

Those  who  have  a  church  home  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  stay  much  longer  than  those  who  do 
not.  Presbyterian  families,  for  example,  with¬ 
out  a  church  home  in  the  district,  on  an  aver¬ 
age  reside  there  about  fifteen  months;  those 
with  a  church  home  stay  three  years.  To  draw 
the  jieople  together  in  the  churches  is  to  add 
much  to  the  stability  and  therefore  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

Nearly  every  family  in  the  district  claims 
some  sort  of  connection  with  Christianity, 
though  often  it  is  merelj*  nominal.  Still,  that 
is  a  vantage  ground  for  Christian  work.  But 
nearly  half  the  Protestant  families  claim  no 
church  home,  while  less  than  half  of  tho.se  con¬ 
taining  one  or  more  church  members  go  regu¬ 
larly  anywhere  to  church.  Many  of  those  who 
claim  to  attend  public  worship  go  to  some  down¬ 
town  or  otherwise  distant  church.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  families,  one  in  eight 
attends  church  outside  the  district.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  take  the  children  of  such  families 
fre<iuently  to  church  services.  Therefore  they 
are  left  at  home  and  fre(iuentl3’  grow  uj)  to 
claim  some  connection  with  Christianity  but 
no  relation  with  any  church.  Yet  many  Chris¬ 
tians  give  money  freely  to  support  churches  in 
central  situations,  which  furnish  entertainment 
for  and  gather  in  many  people  from  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  and  from  surrounding  towns,  who 
would  not  give  anything  to  plant  and  nurture 
churc-hes  in  the  neighborhoods  from  which 
these  congregations  come.  They  think,  because 
of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
that  they  are  building  up  iustea<l  of  disinte¬ 
grating  churches. 

The  Outlook  says  that  the  principle  of  self- 
government  has  this  year  been  su(;cessfully  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  high  school  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 
The  measure  of  success  is  not,  as  yet,  ideal,  but 
it  is  highly  encouraging: 

The  head  of  the  school,  Mr.  Randall  Spauld¬ 
ing,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  system  in  so  far 
as  it  had  been  tried  in  colleges,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year  put  before 
the  junior  and  senior  classes  the  proposition 
that  their  study  hours  should  be  spent  in  a 
room  without  a  teacher  if  they  would  be  re¬ 


sponsible  for  order.  The  school  is  one  in  which 
hard  work  is  expected,  so  that  the  scholars 
positively  could  not  afford  to  waste  the  study 
periods.  When,  therefore,  they  cordially  voted 
to  try  the  plan,  there  was  promise  of  a  good 
deal  of  co-operation  in  making  it  a  success. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  there  was 
in  the  study-room  absolute  individual  self- 
govenmient,  but  this  plan  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  just  as  it  does  among  adults.  To  guard 
the  general  interests  an  organization  was 
effected,  and  a  joint  committee  W’as  elected  to 
serve — one  may  say — as  the  public  officials. 
This  joint  committee  is  responsible  for  order 
and- discipline.  At  least  one  member  is  present 
in  the  study-room  during  each  recitation  period. 
All  complaints  are  brought  to  this  committee, 
which  has  full  power  to  debar  a  pupil  from  the 
room  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Gue  of  the  most  popular  boys  in 
the  school  was  among  the  first  to  be  discip¬ 
lined.  During  the  year  six  or  seven  have  been 
debarred  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  four 
weeks.  One  or  two  have  teen  excluded  alto¬ 
gether  because  they  did  not  care  to  subscribe  to 
the  rules  of  the  committee.  All  these,  of 
course,  are  provided  for  in  the  lower-class 
study-room.s,  or  in  some  room  where  a  recita¬ 
tion  is  in  progress.  We  first  learned  of  the 
success  of  the  exi^eriment  from  parents  of 
pupils.  Mr.  Spaulding  speaks  very  modestly  of 
it,  and  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  similar  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tried  in  a  score  of  places. 
Whether  they  have  been  or  not,  we  trust  that 
they  soon  will  be.  When  self-government  takes 
the  place  of  repression  in  schools,  teachers  can 
put  more  strength  and  heart  into  their  work, 
and  scholars  must  gain  iu  character  as  well  as 
in  the  less  important  parts  of  their  education. 

The  Catholic  News  recently  spoke  in  sharp 
criticism  of  Major  Wootl,  the  army  officer  iu 
charge  of  the  military  hospital  at  Honolulu,  for 
having,  in  the  di.scharge  of  his  supervisory 
duties,  requested  a  Catholic  Father  to  forego 
his  daily  calls  on  the  patients — assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be  sent  for 
whenever  any  of  the  sick  men  desired  his  pres¬ 
ence.  We  saw  nothing  in  the  incident  but  a 
due  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  anxious 
for  the  best  Hospital  conditioim  of  quiet  and 
order.  The  last  News,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
which  we  are  glad  to  recognize,  quotes  The 
Evangelist’s  comment  upon  its  recent  censures, 
adding  thereto  the  following  remarks  by  way 
of  putting  us  fully  in  possession  of  the  Catholic 
view  point  touching  this  matter; 

Our  contemporary,  of  course,  views  this  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  Protestant  standpoint.  The  dying 
non-Catholic  is  not  so  desirous  of  tlie  presence 
of  a  clergyman  of  his  own  denomination  as  is 
the  dj’ing  Catholic,  nor  is  the  minister  so  eager 
to  be  at  tlie  death-bed  as  is  the  priest.  The 
Evangelist  is  probably  not  aware  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  priest  among  Catholic  patients  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  desirable  by  physicians  who  are 
free  from  anti-Catholic  prejudice,  tecau.se  his 
ministrations  have  a  .soothing  effect  in  the  sick¬ 
room.  A  priest’s  office  calls  for  something 
more  than  writing  sermons,  and  the  “leisurely 
Father”  in  the  mind  of  The  Evangelist  does 
more  work  in  a  day  than  a  dozen  ministers  iu 
a  week.  Our  Protestant  contemporaries  are 
very  quick  to  speak  up  for  their  own  clergy¬ 
men  on  all  occasions,  but  when  a  Catholic  jour¬ 
nal  denounces  the  actions  of  an  official  who. 
like  the  one  at  Honolulu,  insults  a  priest,  we 
are  all  told  that  we  are  indulging  in  “ready 
traducing  of  character.  ’  ’ 

As  The  News  intimates,  the  dying  Roman 
Catholic  feels  a  dependence  upon  the  offices  of 
his  church  not  common  among  Protestants — 
w'hich,  indeed,  the  latter  w*ould  regard  as 
hardly  less  than  an  intrusion  of  form  and  ritual 
between  the  believer  and  his  Saviour  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  Holy  Scripture.  As  regards  our 
Protestant  ministers  they  are  as  a  class  in  high 
standing  with  their  people ;  that  they  are  less 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  to  the  sick  and  dying  than  are  the 
Catholic  fathers,  we  cannot  credit.  They  are 
usually  not  men  of  leisure,  and  many  of  them,  ” 
pastors  of  large  churches,  are  actually  burdened 
beyond  their  strength— and  they  are  no  weak¬ 
lings,  as  a  general  thing,  either  in  body  or 
mind.  Touching  the  Catholic  Father  who, 
according  to  The  News,  “does  more  work  in 
day  than  a  dozen  ministers  in  a  week”  and  h 
brethren,  we  can  only  wonder  at  and  admi 
their  more  than  mortal  <iualities. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 
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CHRIST  FREEIN(4  FROM  SIN. 

Introductory  Study. 

It  has  a^iu  aud  again  been  jx>inted  out  that 
this  chapter  marks  the  high  tide  of  controversy 
between  Jesus  aud  the  Jews.  True  as  this  is, 
to  the  Christian  heart  aud  also  to  the  Christian 
intelligence  it  is  far  more  to  the  purijose  to 
perceive  that  in  this  chapter  we  reach  the  very 
acme  of  the  self-revelation  of  Christ  to  the 
world.  Setting  aside  the  first  eleven  verses, 
which,  though  most  valuable  and  bearing  in 
themselves  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  truth, 
very  certainly  do  not  belong  in  this  place,  the 
chapter  begins  with  the  word  of  Jesus,  I  am 
(verse  12),  and  closes  with  his  word,  I  am 
(verse  58).  Between  these  two  words  his  true 
character  and  nature  are  woudrously  set  forth. 

The  time  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
our  la.st  le.sson.  Possibly  the  words  of  vss.  12-19 
were  spoken  on  the  very-  same  day,  that  last, 
that  great  dag  of  the  feant,  in  which  he  had  in¬ 
vited  all  thirsting  ones  to  come  unto  him  aud 
drink,  and  so  drinking,  to  be  ma<le  fountains 
of  blessing  to  the  world.  More  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  on  one  of  the  days  immediately 
following,  when  the  maltitade  (vii.  20,  81,  40, 
43)  had  gone  to  their  homes,  and  only  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  .Jerusalem  were  left,  the  hostile  Phari¬ 
sees.  the  doubtful.  l)ewilderc*d  citizens,  half 
ready  to  believe  yet  dazzled  by  the  very  purity 
of  the  light  which  he  i>oured  nixin  them.  The 
light  was  shining  in  a  darkness  which  could 
not  apprehend  it ;  this  explains  the  controversy ; 
the  inherent  falsehood  of  siuficl  nature,  blindly, 
incoherently,  fatuously  putting  away  from  it¬ 
self  the  absolute  light  of  a  flawless  truth. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  viii.  12.  31-36. 

Golden  Text.  — If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed. — John  viii.  36. 

Verse  12.  It  is  the  truth  of  his  nature  which 
Jesus  here  reveals  (vs.s.  16,  18.  25);  that  essen¬ 
tial  truth  of  one  who  lives  always  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  (rod,  who  delights  in  him.  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  delight  in  himself,  aud  who  there¬ 
fore  must  be  the  Light  of  the  world.  Our  les¬ 
son  omits  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  of 
which  this  is  the  opening  verse,  a  discourse 
marvellous  not  only  for  the  revelation  that  it 
gives  of  Jesus’  character,  of  his  apprehension 
of  his  own  work  and  of  his  recognition  of  the 
secret  enmity  of  the  rulers,  but  also  for  the  depth 
of  his  pity  for  those  who  were  so  blindly  re¬ 
jecting  him,  as  shown  in  the  words  of  most  sor¬ 
rowful  prophecy  which  fell  as  it  were,  drop  by 
drop,  “his  tear  words  over  lost  Israel”:  / go 
mg  leag.  And  ge  nhall  Keek  me.  And  Khali  die 
in  gonr  KinK.  Whither  I  go  ge  cannot  come. 
Though  they  realized  it  not.  to  him  wa.s  viv¬ 
idly  present  the  dreadful  doom  of  those,  who 
wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  him,  should  nevermore  be  able  to 
attain  unto  the  beatific  vision. 

This  discourse  is  especially  important  for  the 
clew  it  gives  to  the  iimer  life  of  Jesus ;  tha  the 
was  one  whose  moving  springs  were  from  above, 
one  who  was  never  left  alone,  but  living  al¬ 
ways  here  on  earth  in  immediate  communion 
with  the  Father,  did  ahragK  those  things  that 
please  him  (vs.  29). 

Here  is  the  master-key  of  the  character  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus;  the  test  of  all  perfect¬ 
ness  of  truth,  of  light,  of  love.  For  a  moment 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  words,  they  recognized  as  by  a  light¬ 
ning  flash  the  significance  of  the  incontroverti¬ 
ble  fact  that  he  did  always  such  things  as  would 
be  pleasing  to  God,  and  compelled  by  his  very 


truth,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  mang  believed  on 
him  (vs.  30). 

Verse  31.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who 
had  been  believing.  This  is  evidently  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  discourse.  The  entire  account 
gives  us  reason  to  see  that  there  were  many 
who  had  come  to  be  believing.  Even  among 
those  hostile  to  him.  even  among  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (xii.  42),  many  were  con¬ 
strained  by  the  compelling  influence  of  his 
truth.  To  these  believers  he  now  speaks  again 
with  word  of  testing,  which  are  also  words  of 
love.  All  through  this  interview  the  yearning 
heart  of  Jesus  makes  itself  felt.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  believe,  they  must  continue 
in  his  word,  his  personal  word,  which  is  truth. 
They  mu.st  abide  in  him  (xv.  4,  5;  1  John  iii. 
6,  etc. )  as  the  one  condition  and  means  of  life ; 
then  should  they  be,  not  indeed  jierfect,  but 
learners,  true  disciples. 

Verse  32.  And  on  this  condition  (the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  particle  and  here),  that  of  l>eing 
true  learners  of  him.  they  .should  come  to  know 
that  which  is ;  that  only  which  actually  exists, 
the  truth.  Of  necessity,  this  would  make  them 
free,  free  from  error,  from  false  convention, 
and  from  fear.  In  that  absolute  light,  all 
events,  purpose.s,  diaties,  would  fall  into  their 
right  i)ersi)ective,  and  they  should  enter  into 
that  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  where 
every  one.  being  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  ( Rom.  viii.  21 ),  may  do  as  he 
^vills.  because  he  freely  wills  to  do  the  right 
(Ja.s.  i.  25).  “Freedom  of  the  individual  is 
l>erfect  conformity  with  that  which  is. '  ’ 

‘  ‘  Wliose  serv  ice  is  i)erfect  freedom.  ’  ’ 

Verse  3.3.  \Miy  should  we  doubt  that  it  was 
those  very  Jews  who  had  been  believing  on 
him,  who  drew  back  affrighted  from  their 
glorious  opjvortunity,  finding  such  teaching  too 
high  for  them  ?  It  is  only  they  who  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  who  are  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision  of  that  which  is.  Do  not  our 
own  hearts  tell  us  that  not  all  disciples  of 
Christ  do  so  abide  in  him  ?  Are  we  ourselves 
of  those  who  continue  in  his  word  ?  Have  not 
we  ourselves  often  caviled  at  his  teachings  as 
coldly  and  as  heartlessly  as  these  believing 
Jews  ?  What  they  said  was  not  a  falsehood, 
as  many  are  wont  to  think  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
disputable  fact  of  their  frequent  and  their 
actual  subjection  to  earthly  rulers.  They  were 
not  speaking  of  earthly  bondage  any  more  than 
Jesus  was  si)eaking  of  political  freedom.  It 
was  of  spiritual  privileges  they  were  siwaking 
when  they  asked  how  they,  Abraham’s  seed, 
could  be  given  a  larger  freedom  than  they  then 
enjoyed. 

Verses  34,  35.  With  that  solemn  Amen, 
amen,  Jesus  showed  them  a  larger  spiritual 
truth  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of ;  whosoerer 
committeth  sin  is  a  slave  (the  words  of  sin  seem 
to  be  a  gloss,  and  obscure  the  meaning).  Not 
yielding  a  free  and  glad  obedience  to  the  truth, 
even  the  son  in  his  father's  house  becomes  in 
heart  a  slave  (Luke  xv.  29),  and  that  which  in 
him  is  the  image  of  God,  the  sign  and  seal  of 
sonship.  his  free  will,  becomes  bound  and  par¬ 
alyzed  in  the  fetters  of  that  which  is  not,  the 
false  (Rom.  vii.  1.5,  23,  24).  Thus  from  being 
one  whose  right  in  the  house  is  permanent,  not 
affected  by  time,  he  becomes  one  who  remains 
only  on  sufferance  as  long  as  the  master  sees  fit 
to  keep  him. 

Verse  36.  But  the  true  son,  the  well-l)eloved 
of  the  father,  who  delights  to  do  his  will,  who 
is  not  only  historically  but  essentially  the  son, 
by  a  perfect  moral  likeness,  remains  always  in 
the  house,  aud  is  ready,  in  infinite  love  and 
pity,  to  ransom  the  slave  from  his  bondage. 
If  the  son  make  them  free  theg  will  he  trulg  free, 
for  their  freedom  is  effected  by  bringing  them 
back  to  love.  So  he  gives  them  power  to  become 
the  sous  of  God ;  no  more  a  slave,  but  a  brother 


beloved,  in  the  blessed  communion  aud  fellow¬ 
ship  of  vision  aud  of  work  (xv.  1.5,  16). 

The  Jews  well  understoo<l  the  metaphor  iit 
which  he  spoke.  They  were  fond  of  picturing 
the  theocracy  under  the  image  of  a  household, 
and  they  could  not  but  recognize  in  him  that 
true  Son  who  with  glad  spontaneity,  and  in 
no  spirit  of  legalism  or  of  fear,  did  alwagx  the 
things  that  jdease  him. 

THL  BIBLE  STUDY  UMOS  LESSONS  ON 
THE  FIRST  PREACHING  TOUR. 

Mark  i.  16-45;  Luke  iv.  31,  v.  1-11. 

It  is  plain  that  from  the  first  .Jesus’  life  had 
a  definite  purpose  and  plaix.  It  develops  along 
distinct  lines.  For  a  few  short  years  he  was 
to  teach  men  about  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Then,  his  great  sacrifice  made,  he  was  to  leave 
men  to  work  out  and  to  establish  this  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  through  their  own  efforts,  an<l 
without  the  aid  of  his  visible  presence.  To^ 
that  end  he  iimst  gather  about  him  a  few  care¬ 
fully  chosen  si)irits  who  should  jmssess  the 
characteristics  needed  to  make  them  leaders  of 
men,  to  whom  he  could  commit  his  truth  for 
them  to  develop.  A  few  such  had  gathered 
about  him.  He  had  watched  and  tested  them, 
as  they  had  gone  in  and  out  together.  At  last 
the  time  had  come  to  give  them  a  decisive  call 
to  his  exclusive  service. 

The  .scene  has  Ix'en  pictured  to  us  many  times. 
The  Ix'autiful  Syrian  sky,  the  lovely  lake,  witli 
its  white  l>each,  or  its  fringe  of  oleander 
bushes,  rosy  with  blossoms ;  the  thronging 
multitudes ;  the  little  boat  pushed  out  from  the- 
shore;  the  gracious  words;  the  command  to 
Peter,  ‘  ‘  Put  out  now,  and  let  down  your  nets, ' ' 
and  Peter’s  ready  obedience.  5Ve  can  see  the 
over-loaded  nets  and  hear  Peter’s  amazt*d  crs*, 
and  Jesus’  calm  voice  saying,  “Fear  not,  yo 
shall  become  fishers  of  men.  ’  ’  The  whole  stoiy* 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  Imt  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  amplification  of  these  words.  There 
on  that  lake-shore  was  planted  the  germ  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  in  spite  of  human 
errors  and  limitations  has  been  and  is  the  great¬ 
est  force  in  the  world. 

These  fishermen  were  men  of  some  substance. 
They  had  boats  and  nets,  and  hired  servants. 
They  had  something  to  leave,  a  place,  a  liome. 
and  a  i)ermanent  position  among  friendly  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  took  in  i)lace  of  these  wanderings 
up  and  down  the  land,  bitter  persecutions,  i>ov- 
erty  and  imprisonment.  But  they  lived  “re¬ 
joicing  that  they  were  comited  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  his  name.  ’  ’ 

Not  many  days  after  the  scene  by  the  lake, 
Jesus  was  in  the  synagogue  teaching  on  tlie 
Sabbath,  “as  his  custom  was.  ”  The  rapt  listen¬ 
ing  of  the  coiigr(“gation  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  cry  of  the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit. 
The  .subject  of  demoniacal  possession  is  too  large 
to  be  even  ttmched  upon  here.  But  whatever 
it  was,  Je.sus  was  Master  over  it.  A  new  as¬ 
tonishment  fell  upon  the  peoi)le,  as  one  wonder 
followed  another.  What  a  day  that  must  have 
been !  At  the  noon-tide  hour  a  sick  woman 
left  her  bt'd.  and  i)rei)ared  their  simple  meal. 
Then  as  the  evening  shadows  fell,  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  prohibition  against  carrying  any  burden 
was  removed,  “from all  parts,  a  hushed,  solem¬ 
nized.  over-awed,  and  exirectant  crowd  gathered 
about  Simon’s  dwrr  carrying  their  loved  ones, 
the  treasures  they  had  almost  lost.  ”  The  East¬ 
ern  countries  then  as  now  were  full  of  “sick 
folk.”  The  misery  of  uncared  for  disease 
presses  hard  upon  the  tourist’s  sympathy  to¬ 
day.  What  a  sight  to  see  these  crowds  go  joy¬ 
fully  away,  healed  and  happy. 

The  next  morning,  a  great  while  before  day 
when  the  crowds  began  to  gather  again.  Simon 
eagerly  seeking  for  Jesus  finds  him  in  a  solitary 
place,  absorbed  in  t-amest  prayer.  When  the 
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people  beseeeh  him  to  stay  with  them,  he  re¬ 
plies  that  he  must  go  on  to  other  town.s,  who 
need  him  also,  and  so  the  first  preaching  tour 
begins.  If  a  nature  so  divine  and  self-centred 
as  Jesus’  was  needed  these  hours  of  solitude 
and  prayer,  what  are  we  thinking  of,  who  go 
stumbling  through  life,  when  we  might  walk 
erect  in  the  strength  which  such  hours  would 
give  us? 

The  events  of  this  first  preaching  toiir  were 
like  those  already  recorded.  Among  the  mira- 
clt\s,  that  of  the  leper  stands  out  distinctly. 
The  hopelessness  of  the  disease  does  not  shake 
the  leper’s  eager  faith  in  Jesus’  power.  Jesus’ 
kindly  touch  brings  to  him  not  only  healing 
but  that  human  sympathy  he  had  thought  he 
had  forever  lost. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev,  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

TIi*>  Oates  of  Ziuii. 

Feb.  37.  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles:  Ps.  84:  1-13.. 

38.  Strength  and  beauty  in  sanctuary.  Ps.  96: 1-13 
Mar.  1.  Holiness  becometh  thine  house.  Ps.  93:  l-,5. 

3.  Keverence  my  sanctuary.  Lev.  3tl;  1-13. 

3.  Helj)  from  the  sanctuary.  Ps.  30:  1-9. 

4.  Vows  paid  in  God’s  house.  Ps.  110:  1-19. 

5.  Topic  -  The  Gates  of  Zion.  Ps.  87 : 1-0;  100:  1-.5. 

The  author  of  the  eighty-fourth  Psalm  could 
not  get  to  church  and  was  snd.  Thousands  are 
glad  when  they  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  re¬ 
maining  at  home.  Why  the  different  emotions? 
The  p.salmist  went  to  church  to  meet  and  wor¬ 
ship  God.  The  architecture  of  the  temple,  its 
elegant  and  elaborate  decorations,  and  the  ar¬ 
tistic  merit  of  its  ser\-ice,  all  these  were  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  meeting 
Go<l.  It  was  this  desire  that  led  him  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand  (elsewhere;)  I  had  rather  be  a  door¬ 
keeper  in  the  house  of  my  Go<l  than  to  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.”  The  thou.sands 
who  to-day  go  to  church  to  hear  a  man,  or  stay 
away  from  church  to  avoid  hearing  a  man, 
have  each  and  all  not  only  mi.ssed  the  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  seri  ice,  they  have  also  missed  its 
high  and  holy  joy. 

The  ninety-.sixth  Psalm  thrills  with  sentences 
which  ought  to  be  graven  on  everj-  heart. 
‘‘Shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day,  de¬ 
clare  his  glorj’ among  the  nations.  ”  Through 
Home,  Foreign,  and  City  Mis.sions,  as  well  as 
through  iiersonal  life  and  work,  are  you  en¬ 
deavoring  to  ‘‘declare  God’s  glory  among  the 
nations?”  ‘‘Strength  and  beauty  are  in  his 
sanctnarA'.  ”  ‘  ‘  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the 

beauty  of  holiness.  ”  ‘  ‘  Let  the  In-avens  b(> 

glad,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice.”  “Strength,” 

‘  ‘  beauty,  ”  “  holiness,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  joy.  ’  ’  mark  the 
combination.  Most  paintings  of  Christ  em¬ 
body  “beauty”  and  “holiness.”  but  they  lack 
“strength”  and  “joy.”  For  this  reason  they 
are  unsatisfactorj'.  The  Christ  of  the  (xospels 
is  as  strong  as  he  is  tender,  he  is  as  glad  as  he 
is  holy  and  beautiful.  The  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  resents  every  coupling  of  weakness  with 
his  life.  Every  Christian,  like  the  Ma.ster 
“whose  he  is  and  whom  he  .serves,  ”  ought  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  strength,  beauty,  holiness, 
and  joy.  The  “holiness  which  becometh  Goil’s 
houst^”  is  not  a  weak  sadness,  but  a  joyous 
strength.  No  strength,  or  beauty,  or  joy  can 
equal  that  of  holiness. 

Where  reverence  is  lacking  in  Goil’s  house, 
holiness  is  lacking  in  God’s  people.  Without 
the  latter,  we  need  not  expect  the  former. 
Reverence  dot^s  not  mean  the  mere  attitude  oj 
the  boily,  or  the  silence  of  the  lips.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  condition  of  the  heart.  Politeness 
may  secure  outward  conformity,  only  a  re¬ 
newed  heart  can  secure  that  reverence  which 
God  approves.  Note  the  blessings  which  God 
pledges  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1-13  to  those  who  rever¬ 
ence  his  sanctuary,  walk  in  his  statutes,  keep. 


and  <lo  his  commandments.  ‘  ‘  Peace,  ”  “  plenty,  ’  ’ 
“power, ’’and  “his  presence.  ”  Blessed  with 
his  peace,  enriched  with  his  plenty,  endued 
with  his  power,  filled  with  his  presence,  they 
become  his  people.  No  marvel  then,  that  “in 
the  name  of  God  they  set  up  their  banners.  ” 

‘  ‘  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  yea,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  people.”  Hypocrisy  is 
the  peril  of  the  loyalty  that  is  only  public, 
cowardice  of  that  which  is  only  private.  Be 
sure  your  light  is  from  God,  then  let  it  shine. 
Grumbling  souls  catalogue  and  mourn  over 
their  trials.  Grateful  souls  catalogue  and  re¬ 
joice  in  their  ble.ssings.  “The  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  me.  ”  “He  hath  delivered  my 
soitl  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my 
feet  from  falling.  ’  ’ 

The  vision  of  the  author  of  the  eighty-sev¬ 
enth  Psalm  is  of  the  time  when  “the  Church 
of  Israel  shall  become  the  church  universal.  ” 
“Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of 
(tO<1.  ”  By  the  new  birth  Israel’s  bitterest  foes 
become  her  most  ble.s.sed  friends.  “Yea  of  Zion 
it  shall  be  said.  This  one  and  that  one  was 
born  in  her.  ’  ’  Call  the  roll.  ‘  ‘  Rahab.  ( that  is 
Egypt,)  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre,  Ethiopia.” 
Comjiare  the  names  mentioned  in  Acts  at  Pente¬ 
cost.  Here,  too,  universal  salvation  is  made  to 
dejiend  upon  individual  regeneration. 

“More  than  1900  churches  report  no  additions 
by  exiierience  during  the  past  year.  ’  ’  Was 
yours  one  of  the  number  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  errors  pointed  out  in  the  following  had 
something  to  do  with  rhe  barrenness  ?  “A 
Society  of  Endeavor  that  settles  down  to  the 
monotony  of  a  prayer  meeting  only,  has  badly 
flatted  from  the  key-note  that  Dr.  Clark  first 
sounded.  Tone  was  imparted  to  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  by  prescribed  activities  as  well  as  by 
prayers  and  testimonies.  A  Society  of  En¬ 
deavor  drops  from  its  own  high  place  when  it 
withdraws  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  indus¬ 
tries  and  contents  itself  with  meeting  to  sing 
and  to  pray.  Prayer  means  more  when  yon 
come  in  to  it  from  your  work.  ”  It  was  not 
the  profession  but  the  practice  of  the  Phari.sees 
with  which  Christ  found  fault.  The  barren 
fig  tree  had  attended  to  the  decorative  to  the 
neglect  of  its  nutritive  duties. 

“  Interdenominational  ”  has  always  been  a 
great  word  with  Christian  Endeavor.  It  re¬ 
ceives  welcome  and  added  emphasis  in  “The 
New  Catechism  for  an  Evangelical  Protestant¬ 
ism.  ”  In  Great  Britain  a  Committee  composed 
of  five  Congregationalists,  nine  Methodists  of 
all  kinds,  three  Baptists,  two  Presbyterians, 
and  one  Bible  Christian  prepared  a  Catechism  of 
fifty-two  questions  and  answers  which  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  a  prophecy  of  that  time  when  combination 
and  co-operation  shall  supplant  separation. 
The  Catechism  is  simple.  Biblical,  spiritual. 

Business  has  taken  uji  the  cudgel  against  the 
malignant  foe,  intemiH'rance.  In  one  of  our 
courts  the  other  day,  a  Railway  Company  was 
sentenced  to  pay  twice  the  usual  amount  of 
damages,  because  it  was  jiroved  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  engineer  in  question  had  been 
drunk.  “A  new  rule  recently  issued  by  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  Company, 
which  especially  affects  all  the  traveling  em- 
jiloyes,  is  being  generally  noted.  The  rule,  it 
is  claimed,  jiositively  prohibits  the  men  from 
entering  saloons  or  bar-rooms,  either  while  on 
or  off  duty,  or  on  leave  of  absence,  under  the 
penalty  of  susiiension  or  losing  their  positions.  ’  ’ 

He  was  a  wise  old  prophet  who  sweetened 
the  fountain  knowing  that  that  would  sweeten 
the  stream.  In  forty-two  of  our  forty-five 
States,  and  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  the  children  are  lieing  taught  the  nature 
and  the  effects  of  intoxicants.  They  are  thus 
forewarned,  that  they  may  be  foreamed  against 
this  insidious  foe.  Science  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  grace  and  common  sen.se  in  this  fierce 
battle. 


Children’s  Department. 

A  THOl’GHT  OF  GOO. 

I 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  higli ; 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 

You  cannot  see  our  God ;  and  why  ? 

II 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines. 

You  never  see  him  in  the  gold. 

Though  from  him  all  that’s  glory  shines. 

III 

Gk)d  is  so  good  he  wears  a  fold 
Of  heaven  and  earth  across  his  face— 

Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

IV 

But  still  I  feel  that  his  embrace 
Slides  down  by  thrills  through  all  things  made. 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place. 

V 

.\s  if  my  tender  mother  laid 
On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses’  pressure. 

Half  waking  me  at  night,  and  said 
'•  Wiio  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser  ? 

—Mrs.  Browning. 

THE  LITTLE  CHILD  AND  THE  DIVINE  IDEAL. 

The  book  which  jicrhaps  more  than  any  other 
has  coutributed  to  raise  men  out  of  the  material 
into  the  spiritual  sphere — The  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  li  Kempis — was  in  the 
first  instance  called  Church  Music — Mullen  Er- 
(■leHioKtira.  That  was  a  true  instinct  whicq 
found  the  music  of  the  church  in  the  imitation 
of  a  iierfect  ideal.  It  is  also  the  music  of  life. 
The  harmony  of  all  human  powers  is  their 
development  after  the  pattern  of  the  normal, 
which  is  the  ideal.  This  is  the  music  of  the 
world,  the  imitation  of  the  highest ;  and  the 
mother’s  task,  the  father’s  task,  the  teacher’s 
task,  is  to  hold  this  ideal  before  the  responsive 
nature  of  the  little  child. 

That  the  highest  results  of  character  can 
only  be  reached  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine,  no  Christian  would  dispute.  The  ideal 
human  being  is  he  who  is  in  direct  relations 
with  God ;  no  character  is  normal  which  has 
not  a  clear  God-consciousness;  that  nature  is 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  however  nobly  developed 
along  intellectual  and  moral  lines,  which  does 
not  find  the  inspiration  of  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  in  the  religious  and  the  spiritual. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in 
France ;  the  gravest  ((uestion  that  confronts  the 
French  government  to-day  is  that  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation. 
Since  the  communal  schools  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  greatly  improved,  but  child  crime  has 
so  increased  as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  public 
well  being,  and  child  suicide  has  become  so 
prevalent  as  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension. 
That  a  little  child  should  be  hopeless  of  joy  in 
life  is  the  most  pathetic  thing  that  can  be 
imagined ;  that  this  hopelessness  has  come  upon 
him  just  when  religious  training  has  been 
denied  him  is  a  very  pregnant  fact.  The  re¬ 
ligions  instruction  given  by  the  school-teaching 
priests  was  of  the  most  perfunctory  character, 
but  this  fact  only  gives  the  present  situation  a 
stronger  suggestiveness.  If  the  child  nature 
loses  all  light  and  hope  for  want  of  so  poor 
a  reflection  of  the  divine  as  was  given  it 
by  the  former  teaching,  into  what  glory  would 
it  bloom  under  a  religious  teaching  precisely 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  character  and  the 
actual  needs  of  every  child.  What  that  teach¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  is  a  long  (inestion  which  has 
hardly  begun  to  find  its  answer. 

God  is  not  regardless  of  moral  is.snes.  He 
cares  supremely  that  the  good  should  triumph 
in  you  as  well  as  in  the  world. — Rev.  Hugh 
Black. 
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THE  MOTHER. 

If  the  question  was  asked  Wlio  is  the  maker  of 
the  home,  a  chorus  of  voices  would  answer, 
“The  Mother.”  Not  alone  the  voices  of  the 
Kiris  and  boys ;  hundreds  of  Kfown  up  people 
would  echo  the  same  answer.  Stop  and  con¬ 
sider  a  moment.  Does  not  that  put  a  greater 
responsibility  on  the  mother  than  she  ought  to 
bear?  Have  not  mothers  through  all  time  been 
over-laden  with  this  verj'  general  opinion  ? 
Is  not  this  one  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
weary  looking  mothers,  so  many  over-worked 
mothers,  and  so  many  discouraged  mothers  ? 
Too  much  ha.s  been  expected  of  mothers. 

Father  has  the  bread  and  butter  to  get,  but 
mother  cuts  it  and  spreads  it  and  must  invent 
ways  and  means  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  she  can 
and  this  often  times  takes  great  wisdom  and 
c-are.  When  the  children  ask  a  jieridexing  ques¬ 
tion.  father  says.  “Your  mother  will  attend  to 
that.”  “I  am  in  a  hurrj'  to  get  to  busines.s. ” 
And  when  business  is  over,  father  is  too  tired, 
(so  he  thinks)  to  give  much  thought  and  care 
to  the  children. 

Wlten  things  go  wrong  with  the  children, 
they  come  to  mother,  ‘  ‘  Mother  will  make  it  all 
right, ' '  is  their  conclusion.  And  the  very  fact 
that  mother  does  have  to  do  so  much  “making 
right”  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  the  verj' 
reason  why  she  is  over-weighted  with  care. 

If  a  girl  or  boy  goes  astray  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  arises,  “\Miat  kind  of  a  mother  did 
he  or  she  have?”  We  all  know  that  girls  and  boys 
who  had  good  mothers  have  gone  wrong  and 
dishonored  them,  but  we  are  thankful  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 

Now.  girls  and  boys,  there  is  more  than  one 
home-maker.  One  person  cannot  make  the 
home,  even  though  that  one  is  mother.  Every 
member  of  the  household  has  a  responsibility  in 
the  matter  and  should  do  his  and  her  share  to 
make  the  home  happy.  We  have  been  in  homes 
where  the  mother  was  really  the  waiter  for  all 
the  household.  ‘  ‘  Mother,  where  is  my  cap  ?’  ’ 
“Mother,  do  you  know  what  I  did  with  my 
History?”  “Mother,  the  buttons  are  off  my 
slioes.  ”  “  Mother,  father  wants  to  know  where 
his  rubbers  are,  ’  ’  and  .so  on  and  on,  mother 
running  and  finding  things  and  mending  things 
that  the  girls  and  boys  ought  to  have  done  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  wrong  state  of  things  to 
make  constant  demands  on  mother.  Father, 
though  he  is  tired,  and  tried  with  business, 
may  yet  do  his  part  toward  making  the  home 
happy  and  easier  for  mother.  And  you  children 
should  seek  every  opportunity  to  do  something 
to  lessen  her  cares,  instead  of  adding  to  them 
by  thoughtlessly  running  to  her  with  little 
troubles  you  can  settle  yourselves. 

A  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  every  member 
of  the  home  should  try  to  make  mother  the 
receiver  of  ministries  and  the  one  first  of  all  to 
be  considered. 

There  are  duties  that  only  mothers  can  iier- 
fonn  and  the  dear,  loving  mother  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  do  them.  There  is  no 
touch  like  the  loving  hand  of  the  mother  in  ill¬ 
ness,  no  soothing  and  comforting  like  the  sweet 
words  of  sympathy  she  gives  in  days  when 
trouble  comes  to  the  young  heart.  But  don’t 
weigh  her  down  with  cares  that  you  can  carry 
yourselves,  lest  she  be  unfitted  for  the  graver 
l>urdens  that  you  must  needs  bring  to  her. 
God  bless  all  the  good  mothers,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  love  to  minister  to  them.  S.  T.  P. 

Willie  Littleboy — “I  wish  I  had  lx‘en  George 
Wa.shington.  ’  ’ 

Papa — “MTiy,  my  son  ?” 

Willie — “Wliy,  i>ai)a.  he  couldn’t  tell  a  lie, 
and  so  when  he  was  visiting  and  was  asked  if 
he  would  take  another  piece  of  cake,  instead  of 
saying  ‘No.’  just  to  be  polite,  he  told  the  truth 
and  said.  ‘Yes.’  ” 


JE.SSIE’S  DOMESTIC  TRIALS. 

By  Florence  Kendrick  Cooper. 

“That  it  wa-s  the  practice  of  the  Early 
Church  you  admit,  of  course.  Irenaeus  endorsed 
it  and  Tertnllian,  although  he — ” 

“Mama,  Dinah’s  head’s  corned  off  and  I 
can’t  find  Eric’s  other  leg,”  wailed  a  candidate 
for  the  infant,  if  not  the  Early,  church. 

Mrs.  Everett  had  a  genuine  respect  for  her 
children’s  griefs.  But  her  visitor  was  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  luminary  whose  social 
rays  were  much  coveted  and  this  was  a  first 
call. 

Moreover  she  had  her  convictions,  and,  al¬ 
though  not  a  .sijecialist  in  Church  history,  she 
knew  enough  to  know  that  Tertullian  was  one 
of  her  strong-holds.  So  just  at  this  point  of 
the  discussion  she  must  attend.  It  was  then, 
with  an  indifferent  tone  that  .she  said, 

“Yes,  dear,”  her  whole  mind  given  over  to 
picking  up  Tertullian  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Leland 
should  lay  him  down. 

The  baby  pt'rceived  that  she  was  secondary 
to  certain,  or  rather,  uncertain,  hypothetical 
infants,  and  wandered  off  to  the  room  where 
her  brother  was  studying  his  les.sons  for  the 
next  day.  He  gladly  welcomed  a  diversion. 

•‘Hello,  Puss!  how’s  your  family  to-day?” 
The  misfortunes  of  Jessie’s  children  furnished 
the  family  with  an  unfailing  fund  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“My  baby’s  awful  sick,  and  Dinah’s  head’s 
corned  off,  and  Im  afwaid  she'll  take  cold,” 
wailed  the  young  mother. 

“Cold  in  her  head  or  in  the  rest  of  her 
body?  Perhaps  I  can  fix  her  up.”  said  Ned. 
“Here,  give  her  this,”  he  continued,  picking 
up  a  bottle  of  glue  and  reading  directions  in  a 
deep,  solemn  voice. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Apply  in  large  quantities  extemallj'  to  the 
diseased  parts.  ’  That’s  just  the  thing, ’’and 
he  rubbed  the  glue  liberally  on  the  broken 
edges.  Just  at  the  critical  moment,  when 
Dinali  seemed  on  tlie  verge  of  complete  recov¬ 
ery,  her  self-appointed  physician  was  seized  by 
an  evil  spirit  and  stuck  the  head  on  back¬ 
wards,  tying  it  securely  to  make  it  staj’.  This 
l)ennanent  insult  suiieradded  to  temporary-  in¬ 
jury  caused  Jessie's  little  heart  to  swell  and  big 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

“I  don’t  like  Dinali’s  head  on  like  that,” 
she  said.  *  ‘  She’ll  never  see  where  she’s  going.  ’  ’ 

Ned’s  attention  was  riveted  to  his  book,  and 
Jessie  then  strayed  into  the  play-room  where 
her  six-year-old  sister  was  entertaining  a  .seven- 
year-old  visitor,  and  sundry  dolls  at  tea. 

Jessie  was  not  above  drowning  her  sorrows 
in  social  enjoyment,  so  she  eagerly  dragged  her 
little  chair  to  the  table  and  prepared  to  join 
the  fun.  But  sister  Margaret  said  brus<iuely, 

“You  can’t  come,  Jessie.  You’re  t<M)  little. 
This  is  a  grown-up  tea-party.  ’  ’ 

Jessie’s  imagination  was  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

“I’m  not  little.  I’m  big  lady.  I’ve  got  nine, 
five,  six,  children.  ’  ’ 

“Yes  yon  are  little  too,”  chimed  in  the 
seven-year-old  visitor.  “You’re  hsirdly  any 
bigger  than  Mrs.  Morse’s  baby,”  she  added, 
crushing  the  little  girl’s  ambitions  with  “bru¬ 
tal  truths  of  her  and  others.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  So  run  away,  ’  ’  said  Margaret.  ‘  ‘  Araminta’s 
just  got  a  new  dress,  and  she  needs  more  room 
and  you  crowd  her.  ’  ’ 

The  unsuccessful  applicant  for  symimthy  was 
about  to  turn  back  to  the  cold  world  again, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  her  unlucky  doll,  and 
she  sighed. 

“Dinali’s  head’s  on  wrong.  Can’t  you  fix 
her,  Margaret?” 

Margaret  saw  that  the  tea-party  was  at  stake, 
and  catching  up  a  non-elect  doll,  ineligible, 
she  said  hastily, 
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“Here,  take  Eva.  She’s  just  as  good  as 
Dinali.  ’  ’ 

Jessie  trotted  away  and  Margaret  remarked, 

“I  might  as  well  give  Eva  to  Jessie.  Her 
eyes  won’t  stay  open  even  if  I  stand  her  up, 
and  hit  her  head  and  everything.  Jessie  won’t 
know  the  difference.  ” 

But  Jessie  soon  discovered  Eva’s  infirmity. 
She  sat  down  on  the  dining-room  fioor  and  be¬ 
gan  to  trj’  to  pick  out  Eva’s  eyes,  determined 
not  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  “playing 
night”  all  the  time.  She  had  just  poked  her 
fingers  through  the  orbit  of  one  organ  of  vision 
when  Joanna,  the  cook  almost  tumbled  over 
her,  coming  into  the  dim  light  of  the  dining¬ 
room. 

‘  ‘  Lor  sake.s.  Honey,  ’  ’  said  she.  ‘  ‘  Whaffur 
yo  do  dat  to  yo  baby?  She  cain’t  neber  see  no 
mo’,  <iat  sho!” 

At  this  suggestion  the  big  tears  that  had 
been  gathering  began  to  roll  down  the  chubby 
cheeks.  Joanna  picked  up  both  babies  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  kitchen.  Then>  she  gave 
Jessie  a  big  piece  of  soft,  sticky  dough,  com¬ 
forted  her  with  apples,  and  set  her  uj)  by  the 
table  where  she  could  knead  and  roll  to  her 
heart’s  content.  Her  self-confidence  was  re¬ 
stored  by  Joanna’s  sympathy,  and  she  said,  con¬ 
fidentially, 

‘  ‘ I’m  big  lady.  I'm  not  little  girl  any  more.  ’  ’ 
“Cose  yo  is.  Ainybody  wid  de  eyes  in  ’em 
mought  a  kiiowed  dat,  ef  ’e  ’a<l  a  mite  o’  sense. 
\Miar  do  yo  lib.  anyhow?” 

This  was  delicious. 

“I  live  at  my  hou.se  with  all  mj'  chulren” 
said  Jessie. 

“Cose  yo  do.  (Jle  Joanna  mought  a  knowed 
dat  ef  she’d  much  as  looked  at  yo.  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Everett  relieved  from  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Early  Fathers,  came  looking  for 
her  baby.  When  she  saw  the  dough -bespat¬ 
tered  face,  hands  and  dress,,  she  exclaimed, 
“Why,  you  baby!  what  are  you  doing?” 
“I’m  not  baby.  I’m  big  lady,”  pleaded 
Jessie,  grasping  at  her  vanishing  dignity,  as  she 
saw  that  her  mother  was  preparing  to  take  her 
bodily  ami  wa.sh  her  face.  “Ladies,  don’t  say 
that  to  Imlies  and  wash  their  faces.  ’  ’ 

“O,  are  you?  Well  I'm  verj-  happy  to  see 
you.”  With  a  sense  of  emancipation  .she  en¬ 
tered  into  her  little  girl’s  feeling.  “But  ladies 
always  wa.sh  their  faces  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  that  they  need  to  be  waished,  ’  ’  she  added. 

“Do  they?  Well  then  you  may,”  and  Jessie 
submitted  cheerfully  to  a  thorough  cleansing. 

Then  Mrs.  Everett  noticed  the  abnormal 
Dinah  and  Eva,  and  asked, 

“Who  did  this?”  pointing  to  Dinah. 

“Ned.  He  thought  it  was  funny,  but  I  don’t 
think  Dinah  likes  it,”  said  Jessie. 

“And  where  did  you  get  this?”  picking  up 
Eva. 

“Margaret  made  me  take  her.  She  wouldn’t 
let  me  play  tea-party.  ” 

“Well,  now  you  shall  play  tea-party,  and 
we’ll  turn  Dinah’s  head,  and  mend  Eva’s  eye, 
and  find  Eric’s  leg,  and  your  family  shall  not 
be  so  neglected  as  one  little  part  of  mine  has 
been  while  I  was  cultivating  society  and  set¬ 
tling  the  problems  of  two  thousand  years. 
Come,  darling.  ’  ’ 

“O,  I’m  so  glad  to  have  my  chulren  get 
well,”  sighed  Jessie  contentedly.  ‘It’s  so  nice 
when  you  have  time  to  think  about  us, 
mamma.  ’  ’ 

THE  ARMY  C.\T. 

Cifiieral  Merritt  Took  Three  With  Him  to  .Manila. 

When  Major-General  Merritt  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  he  asked  the  government  authorities 
for  three  cats  to  take  to  Manila.  Probably  the 
trio  of  American  felines  are  now  teaching 
TTankee  habits  to  their  misguided  fellows  of 
the  islands,  for  it  was  Major-General  Merritt’s 
intention  to  send  them  ashore  when  he  landed. 
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T?lie  cats  came  from  the  commissary  depot  ou 
Jessie  street,  San  Francisco,  and  their  progeni¬ 
tor  may  be  seen  there  any  day  busied  among 
the  barrels  and  boxes  or  dozing  lazily  in  some 
snug  comer.  He  has  grown  old  and  fat  in  the 
sers’ice  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  all  w’ho  know  of  his  long  years  of  faithful 
attention  to  duty. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  spends  several  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  maintenance  of  cats,  but  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  United  States  depot  commissaries 
l)rove  it.  In  every  storehouse  there  are  from 
one  to  five  of  the  animals,  and  their  rations  are 
provided  as  carefully  and  regularly  as  those  of 
any  of  the  gallant  soldiers. 

They  are  not  fed  on  scrap,  nor  are  their  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes  disregarded,  as  are  those  of  the 
enlisted  men,  but  they  are  allotted  so  many 
pounds  of  choice  beef  or  any  other  delicacy 
their  i)alates  may  desirt*.  Of  course  they  may 
have  as  much  game  as  they  wish,  and  the  store- 
hou.ses  seldom  fail  to  furnish  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  rats  and  mice.  That  the  cats  save  many 
times  their  cost  of  .support  is  well  known,  as 
such  supplies  as  crackers,  cheese,  bacon,  flour 
and  meal  are  much  sought  after  by  the  rodents. 

All  men-of-war  cany-  cats.  Their  usefulness 
is  never  more  apparent  than  on  shipboard.  The 
writer  was  crossing  from  Antwerj)  to  New 
A'ork  on  the  steamship  Southwark,  when  he 
was  awakened  by  the  sUdden  stopping  of  the 
ship,  an  occurrence  which,  happening  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  geuerallj’  means  something  serious.  The 
passengers  rushed  on  deck,  half  clad,  and  were 
<lisgusted  to  learn  that  a  rat  having  crawled 
into  the  cylinder  had  caused  the  halt.  Such 
an  accident  on  a  man-of-war  in  time  of  action 
might  be  fearfully  paid  for,  and  an  active  cat 
is  its  only  preventive 

“The  Colonel’’  has  a  host  of  admirers,  and 
in  his  many  years  in  the  army  he  has  become 
the  pet  of  many  officers  and  clerks  and  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  many  other  cats,  whose  ratting  qual¬ 
ities  have  won  them' distinction. — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

••UKMKMIIKK  THY  <  KI;.\T<HJ  IN  THK  HAYS  OF 
THY  YOl  Til." 

One  day  a  iH^autiful  little  girl,  with  golden 
hair,  was  sauntering  through  the  garden  gath¬ 
ering  flowers,  when  an  angel  stoi)ped  her. 

“Little  girl.”  he  said,  “do  you  know  the 
Saviour,  don’t  you  want  to  be  one  of  his  little 
children?”  “No,’’  she  answered,  “I  don’t 
want  to  belong  to  any  one  but  my  mamma  and 
papa.  "  “  But  you  can  belong  to  them  too,  ’  ’ 
the  angel  answered,  but  she  shook  her  curls, 
and  the  angel  went  on. 

Time  went  on,  the  little  child  grew  to  be  a 
bright  young  girl,  all  alive  to  the  pleasures  and 
the  duties  of  life.  Again  the  angel  came,  and 
asked,  “Don’t  you  want  to  l)elong  to  Christ  ?’’ 

‘  ‘  ( )h.  I  have  not  time,  ’  ’  she  replied. 

Years  passed,  she  became  a  wife,  a  mother. 
“Surely  now  you  will  come,’’  the  angel 
pleaded.  ‘  ‘  I  will  sometime.  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  but 
now  I  have  all  I  want,  I  feel  no  need  of  him.  ’  ’ 

A  fourth  time  the  angel  came.  She  was  bent 
in  sorrow,  her  little  one  had  been  taken.  “Will 
you  come  to  Christ  ?  He  can  give  you  peace.  ’  ’ 
But  in  anger  she  turned  away,  “No,  no,  why 
has  my  child  lieen  taken?’’ 

Her  hair  once  so  golden,  is  now  white.  She 
is  alone  in  the  world.  Some  one  knocks  at  the 
d(K)r  of  her  heart.  “May  I  enter  ?’’  speaks  a 
voice.  “Come,  but  my  heart  is  empty,  I  have 
nothing  to  give  you.  ’  ’  “  (live  me  yourself,  ’  ’ 
the  Saviour  say.s,  “Oh,  why  would  you  not 
come  unto  Me,  in  your  youth,  bringing  your 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  letting  me  share  them 
with  yon?  Why  did  you  wait  until  one  by  one 
you  had  lost  the  pleasures  of  this  life  ?  My 
comiMinionship  would  have  doubled  your  joys, 
it  would  have  divided  your  grief.  Now  I  can 
but  give  you  rest  and  jH'ace. ’’  N.  B.  Ball. 


THE  PLAIN  GIRL. 

Mrs.  Haworth  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
getting  so  many  bright,  pretty  girls  to  assist 
her  this  afternoon,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Little,  as  she 
stood  sipping  her  cup  of  chocolate. 

“Yes,  indeed,’’  replied  her  neighbor.  “A 
lot  of  fresh,  happy-faced  young  girls  about, 
make  a  reception  very  effective.  O,  it  is  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  young  and  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  Mrs.  Little.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  either, 
since  you  and  I  were  young  girls ;  ’  ’  and  as  Mrs. 
Collace  finished  her  cup  of  tea,  she  and  Mrs. 
Little  went  back  to  some  of  the  experiences  of 
that  Orient  time  of  life.  Their  reminiscences 
were  interrupted  by  Miss  Betty  Howard,  who, 
joining  them,  exclaimed,  “Do  tell  me  who  that 
very  plain  looking  girl  is  with  the  plate  of 
cake?  I  wonder  wdiere  Mrs.  Haworth  got  her. 
She  is  <iuite  a  contrast  to  the  other  girls.  ’’ 
“That  is  Marj’  Lawton,’’  replied  Mrs.  Little. 
“Henry  Lawton’s  daughter.  I  am  really  afraid 
she  heard  what  you  said.  She  was  so  near  you. 
She  is  plain,  indeed,  but  she  is  a  lovelj"  girl.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Do  j’ou  think  she  could  have  heard  me  ?  I 
would  not  hurt  her  feelings  for  anything.  Of 
course  everj’bcKly  camiot  be  a  beauty.  ’  ’ 

Yes,  Marj'  Lawton  had  heard  the  remarks, 
for  Miss  Betty  Howard’s  voice  was  not  very 
carefully  modulated.  After  that  she  found  her 
part  in  helping  to  make  Mrs.  Haworth’s  recep¬ 
tion  a  succeess  a  forced  duty  indeed.  Mrs.  Lit¬ 
tle  noticed  that  her  face  had  the  look  of  one 
who  had  suddenly  received  a  hurt,  but  was 
bravely  trying  to  hide  it. 

When  the  reception  was  over  and  Mrs. 
Haworth  gathered  her  young  heli)ers  about  her 
to  thank  them  for  the  kind  seri'ice  rendered, 
she  was  especially  sweet  to  Marj'  as  she  bade 
her  goo<l-bye,  putting  her  arm  about  her  and 
saying  some  very  encouraging  words. 

“Could  Mrs.  Haworth  have  heard  Miss 
Betty  ?  Does  she  know  how  her  remark  hurt 
me?’’  Mary  questioned  herself  as  she  walked 
home. 

The  family  did  not  think  Marj’  was  (piite  as 
enthusiastic  as  usual  about  her  afternoon  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  very  soon  after  supper  she 
went  to  her  room.  “Veiy  plain  looking  girl, 
such  a  contrast  to  the  other  girls,  ’  ’  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  stooil  in  front  of  the  mirror. 
“Miss  Betty  was  surely  right.  Probably  Mrs. 
Haworth  only  asked  me  out  of  politeness,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  so  closely  associated  with  the  other 
girls.  I  spoiled  the  iierfection  of  her  picture. 
The  other  girls  are  pretty — I  wonder  if  they 
realize  what  a  treasure  has  been  given  them  in 
faces  that  are  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Well, 
this  will  be  my  last  appearance  with  the  other 
girls  at  a  reception.  ‘Such  a  contrast!’  No 
one  shall  have  to  say  that  again.  ’  ’ 

Mary  did  not  envy  the  other  girl.s — envy  had 
never  entered  into  her  nature.  She  was  gla<l 
they  were  prettj’,  she  loved  them  all,  ami  she 
well  knew  that  they  loved  her.  It  was  sweet 
to  be  loved  and  to  be  lovable.  The  dear  ones 
in  the  home  circle  all  loved  her;  she  almost 
believed  that  she  was  not  “plain  looking’’  to 
them.  She  would  not  for  a  moment  allow  the 
root  of  bitterness  to  take  possession  of  her  soul. 
So  she  took  up  her  book  of  Daily  Reading,  and 
as  she  sat  in  the  chair  which  she  called  her 
“accountant  chair’’  because  in  it  she  went 
over  the  day’s  record  before  she  went  to  sleej), 
she  read  these  words: 

“  Ask  God  to  give  thee  skill 
In  comfort’s  art, 

That  thou  may  consecrated  be 
And  set  apart 

Unto  a  life  of  sympathy. 

For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  ill 
In  every  heart : 

And  comforters  are  needed  much 
Of  Uhrist-like  touch.” 

“That  is  just  what  I  need  most  to-night’’ 
was  her  thought.  “It  comes  to  me  as  a  special 


message,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  one  who  was 
himself  the  comforter  of  those  who  had  ‘a 
weight  of  ill.  ’ 

“I  will  pray  for  that  skill.  It  shall  hereafter 
be  my  end  and  aim  in  life  to  be  a  ‘comforter 
of  Christ-like  touch’  to  those  who  are  in  sor¬ 
row.  The  little  verse  says  ‘  they  are  needed 
much.  ’  I  will  never  think  any  more  of  my 
lack  of  the  gift  of  beauty,  that  the  other  girls 
have,  I  will  only  try  for  that  ‘skill’  that  shall 
be  a  comfort  to  others.  ’  ’ 

It  seemed  as  if  the  presence  of  the  Christ 
stood  beside  her  as  she  asked  him  for  this  rare 
gift.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  went  by,  the 
name  of  Mary  Lawton  was  spoken  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  gratefulness  by  many  whom  she  com¬ 
forted,  for  Christ  gave  her  that  skill  of  “com¬ 
forting  with  Christ-like  touch. ’’  A  little  boy 
in  the  hospital  who  was  a  great  sufferer,  said 
he  could  endure  his  pain,  if  Miss  Lawton  would 
sit  by  his  cot  and  hold  his  hand  awhile. 

None  but  the  Presence  that  had  been  with 
her  in  her  room  alone  that  memorable  night 
ever  knew  how  Mary  Lawton  became  so  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  work  of  comforting. 

As  time  w’ent  on  the  beautiful  light  of  a  holy 
calling  came  over  her  face.  When  her  friends 
met  her,  she  impressed  them  as  one  “coming 
down  from  the  mountain  bringing  good  tidings.  ” 

“Just  one  look  at  that  good  young  woman’s 
face  sets  me  up  for  the  day,  ’  ’  said  a  poor  old 
helpless  body  whose  life  was  one  of  constant 
trial.  And  others  found  comfort  in  even  a 
‘  ‘  look  at  her  face,  ’  ’  for  there  is  no  beauty  in 
all  the  world  that  shines  forth  with  such  a 
glorious  light  as  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

‘  ‘  Mary  Lawton  is  one  of  the  elect,  ’  ’  said 
Mrs.  Haworth  to  Miss  Howard  sometime  after, 
and  she  spoke  truly,  for  “the  elect  are  those 
who  put  life  into  one,  who  give  courage  to  the 
faint  hearted,  hope  out  of  their  own  heart’s 
constancy,  those  who  have  the  Christ-like 
touch.  ’  ’ 

But  Miss  Betty  never  knew  that  the  change 
in  that  young  girl’s  life  turned  on  a  few  words 
said  at  that  reception,  when  she,  with  the  other 
girls  of  her  set,  had  assisted  in  making  it  a 
success.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Fit  TION  .VND  FAI  T. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  romantic  story 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China  taken  from  a 
little  volume  published  by  a  well  known  firm 
whom  we  supposed  would  not  give  us  fiction  as 
fact.  Now  the  Rev.  Henry  Blwlget,  D.D.,  in 
The  Missionary  Herald  of  the  American  Board 
declares  that  “the  interesting  story  of  ‘Slave 
and  Empress’  lacks  the  important  element  of 
truth, ’ ’  adding  that  “It  is  well  known  to  those 
at  all  conversant  with  the  recent  history  of 
China,  that  the  present  Empress  Dowager  was 
bom  of  a  noble  Manchu  family,  resident  in 
the  city  of  Peking.  She  received  a  goiid 
Chinese  education,  an  advantage  exceptional  in 
tliat  country,  even  among  ladies  of  high  rank. 
In  early  life  she  entered  the  palace  as  a  second¬ 
ary  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hienfnng,  and  became 
the  mother  of  his  only  son,  upon  which  happy 
event  she  received  the  name  Tszhi,  ‘Mother  of 
Joy.  ’  After  the  death  of  his  father  August 
17th,  IHfil,  this  son  became  Emperor  and 
reigned  under  the  title  of  Tungchi.  ’’This  ver¬ 
sion  is  less  romantic  but  certainly  seems  more 
probable. 

GKOKGK  WASHINGTON’S  PR.YVKR. 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Valley  Forge.  One  day  w’hen  “Friend 
Potts’’  was  near  the  camp,  he  heard  an  earnest 
voice.  On  approaching  he  saw  Washington  on 
his  knees,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  praying 
to  God  for  help  and  guidance.  When  the  farmer 
returned  to  his  home  he  said  to  his  wife: 
“George  Wa.shiugton  will  succeed!  The  Amer¬ 
icans  will  secure  their  independence.  ’  ’  “  What 
makes  thee  think  so,  Isaac:?’’  inquired  his  wife. 

‘  ‘  I  have  heard  him  pray,  Hannah,  out  in  the 
woods  to-day,  and  the  Lord  will  .surely  hear  his 
prayer.  He  will,  Hannali ;  thee  may  rest 
assured  he  will.  ’  ’ 
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WOMAX'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

In  spite  of  obstructed  roads  after  the  severe 
storm  some  faithful  ones  gathered  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  rooms  as  usual  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Regarding  her  visit  to  Indian  Territory,  Miss 
Lincoln  reported  that  the  missionaries  are  all 
eager  for  work.  The  conditions,  however,  are 
hard.  She  attended  a  delightful  missionar>' 
meeting  at  Oklalioma.  on  her  way  for  Anadarko. 
Wishing  to  obser\'e  outside  conditions,  she  vis¬ 
ited  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  It  was  well 
arranged — the  children  recited  and  sang,  but 
she  missed  something,  it  was  the  Word  of  (rod. 
There  were  plenty  of  picturt's.  plenty  of  relig¬ 
ious  ceremony.  She  visited,  also,  a  Baptist  and 
a  Methodist  school  and  the  CTOvemment  school, 
all  of  which  are  doing  goo<l  work.  In  the 
camps,  the  Indians  live  in  teix'es  or  grass 
houses,  wear  blankets,  and  cook  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  There  wer»“  husbands  and  wives, 
graduates  of  Carlisle,  who  had  returned  hoping 
to  elevate  their  people,  but  who.  through  the 
tribal  pressure  had  relajist'd  into  their  former 
state.  An  educated  mother,  however,  takes  a 
little  better  care  of  her  childnni.  so  there  is 
some  hope  of  the  rising  generation.  “My  spir¬ 
its  began  to  rise  when  I  saw  our  mission,  the 
Mary  Gregory  Memorial,  at  Anadarko  which 
is  four  miles  from  the  reservation.  In  the 
school  there  are  some  white  children.  The  In¬ 
dians  copy  white  children.  The  routine  of  one 
day  was  breakfast  at  seven,  after  breakfast 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  In  the 
class-room  the  first  hour  in  each  department  is 
devoted  to  Bible  study.  In  the  afternoon  the 
boys  work  on  the  farm.  There  are  thn^e  thou¬ 
sand  white  children  on  that  reservation  for 
whom  no  school  is  provided.  If  we  can  take 
these  children  and  elevate  them  let  us  do  it. 
I  came  back  recommending  enlargement.  Chil¬ 
dren  from  the  Government  school  and  our  pupils 
made  a  contribution  of  thirty-five  dollars. 
What  they  need  there  is  a  field  matron. 

“At  Muskogee  the  beautiful  buildings  just 
completed,  standing  on  an  elevation,  were  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  drive  to  Elm  Spring  was  like  driv¬ 
ing  over  a  road  made  of  heaped  up  paving 
stones.  Here  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Such  a  dedicatory  prayer  I  never  heard.  It  was 


Woman  is  the 
Nervous  Part 
Of  Humanity 

Man  the  Muscular — the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  gentler  sex  are  best  supplied  by 
the  pure  blood,  good  appetite,  better  di¬ 
gestion,  greater  strength  which  come 
from  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  “  It 
made  me  a  new  woman,”  write  many 
warm  friends  who  have  realized  its 
benefits.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best 
medicine  money  can  buy. 


olTercd  by  an  Indian.  The  Synodical  Sui)erin- 
tendent  made  an  address.  All  was  done  through 
an  interpreter.  I  never  felt  so  greatly  the  need 
of  the  ‘HolyJSpirit  to  interprt't  every  word,  or 
exhortation  and  jirayer. 

“In  the  morning  at  the  Home  we  heard  the 
girls  singing  ‘Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  and  everj’  evening  a  hymn  was  sung. 
When  taken  ill.  an  Indian  woman,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Dwight  Mission  ministered  to  me, 
applying  Indian  remedies.  Last  year  we  did 
not  know  what  retrenchment  meant  to  our  faith¬ 
ful  workers.  Now  I  know  that  it  means  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  none  are 
more  ttncomi)laining  or  more  devote<l  to  the 
Master's  work.  ’’ 

A  V oice  of  Alarm  from  Georgia.  —  ‘  ‘  The 
Augusta  Herald’’  says:  “Despite  its  wonderful 
success  as  a  community,  Momionism  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  menace 
to  good  government.  An  ecclesiastical  commu¬ 
nity  which  from  its  incipiency  has  l)een  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  government  of  the  country  i-i 
dominating  the  politics  of  the  States,  of  which 
Utah  is  one.  This  is  the  more  imi>ortant,  for 
that  community  is  said  to  have  increased  thirty 
per  cent,  in  a  year.’’ 

The  New  York  Independent  declares  that 
Momionism  must  lie  reckoned  as  a  national  foe. 

The  Wasatch  Heroes.  —  Wasatch  Academy, 
Mount  Plea.sant,  Utah,  sent  two  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  Manila.  Corjioral  (reorge  O.  Larson 
and  his  brother  responded  to  the  call  to  anus, 
with  the  consent  of  their  widowed  mother. 
“One  has  returned.’’  we  are  informed,  “to 
comfort  his  mother  and  sisters;  Corimral 
George  fell  just  as  tnily  a  martyr  to  a  right¬ 
eous  cause  as  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  trenches. 
He  died  at  Manila.  Deceml>er  10th.  of  typhoid 
fever.  That  which  makes  gladness  spring  in 
spite  of  tears  is  the  fact  that  from  a  comrade 
has  come  the  story  that  Larson  was  standing 
the  test.  Not  only  was  he  keeping  clean  him¬ 
self,  but  was  throwing  his  influence  that  way 
for  others.  One  of  his  own  letters  mentioned 
his  delight  in  a  service  by  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  where  there  was  a  chance  to  join  in 
the  familiar  hmins.  The  manliness  he  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  exainjile  of  his  self-sacrifice  will 
be  an  insjnration  to  Wa.satch  for  all  the  years 
to  come.  Professor  Marshall  has  arranged  to 
have  a  picture  of  this  student  hung  in  the 
Academy.  ’  ’ 

The  Calendar. — It  is  hojied  that  all  our  local, 
Presbyterial.  and  Synodical  secretaries,  also 
those  called  upon  to  contribute  material  at 
meetings,  as  well  as  every  Christian  woman 
who  jirays  daily  for  the  prosjierity  of  Zion  in 
this  land,  are  supplied  with  the  Prayer  Calen¬ 
dar  for  ninety-nine.  It  aids  as  a  stimulus  to 
prayer  for  our  field  workers,  also  in  suggestive 
thoughts  and  .selections. 

Dr.  Humble  a.sks  for  a  Home  for  the  training 
of  girls  gathered  by  our  Bible  teachers  in  West 
Virginia. 

Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  rejiorted  awakened  inter¬ 
est  in  Washington  with  reference  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  campaign. 

From  Hindman.  Kentucky.  — Our  Bible  teacher, 
Miss  Crawford,  who  lost  all  her  jmssessions  by 
fire  (except  her  lamp.)  writes:  “Every  day  I 
j  am  thanking  (tckI  for  such  friends  as  sent  me 
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the  trunk.  The  wonderful  rubber  boots!  I 
could  not  go  from  meeting  to  meeting  nor  any¬ 
where  without  them,  it  seems.  The  people  are 
generally  mud-bound  here  for  three  months, 
but  this  is  an  unusual  winter  for  mud.  It  is 
too  deep  for  horses,  so  I  am  afraid  to  ride 
sometimes. 

From  Utah. — A  teacher  requests  prayer  for 
one  of  her  older  pupils  of  whom  she  is  very 
hopeful.  This  girl  makes  her  home  with  the 
teacher.  She  is  very  iHJor.  bur  desires  an  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  this  mlded  request :  “Please 
pray  also  that  my  work  among  Gentiles  may 
be  blest,  as  far  as  it  is  done  for  God’s  gloy. ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 

OPEMNB  A  NEW  FIELD  IN  BRAZIL. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgers,  Desterro  Sao  Paulo. 

I  am  returning  from  a  two  weeks’  stay  in 
Desterro,  the  capital  of  Santa  Catharina. 

Before  leaving  Rio  I  was  able  to  secure  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Governor  and  other  prominent  men 
in  political  and  soi  ial  circles.  I  was  received 
by  almost  everyone  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
One  young  man.  a  business  man  and  native  of 
the  place,  was  untiring  in  his  courtesy  and 
helpfulness.  Much  to  my  delight  I  found  sta¬ 
tioned  there  a  memlK^r  of  the  Rio  church,  a 
major  in  the  army,  who  was  and  will  be  of 
great  aid  to  us  in  our  work.  We  had  two  meet¬ 
ings  in  his  sala,  attended  by  his  friends. 

For  the  Sunday  meetings  I  engaged  the  thea¬ 
tre.  My  faith  was  not  ver>*  strong  the  first 
night,  so  I  gave  orders  to  light  np  oiilj’  a  large 
hall  in  the  theatre  building.  But  I  soon  had  to 
give  orders  to  light  np  the  whole  building,  for 
the  hall  was  crowded  in  a  moment.  As  it  was, 
the  theatn^  was  more  than  full  and  a  large  jiart 
of  the  audience  stayed  in  the  hall.  About  (>fK> 
were  present.  I  began  with  a  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  offered  a  short  prayer.  I  then  began 
to  speak  and  got  along  ver>*  well  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  the  crowd  in  the  hall  began  to 
stamp  and  call  and  prtxluced  such  a  confusion 
that  a  great  many  pt'ople  left,  fearing  a  row. 
Quiet  was  soon  restort'd  and  I  proceeded.  A 
few  moments  later  a  half  crazy  black  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go  into  one  of  the  boxes  and  make  a 
speech,  which  he  did.  much  to  the  amusement 
of  all  who  could  see  him  and  to  my  confusion. 
He  was  finally  put  out  and  I  talked  on.  The 
noise  outside,  however,  was  so  great,  that  I 
saw  that  only  a  few  i-ould  hear  me.  so  I  brought 
the  service  to  a  dost*. 

The  two  papers  of  the  town  published  ac- 
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counts  of  the  meeting  and  lamented  the  dis¬ 
order,  etc.  I  really  think,  however,  that  the 
disturbance  gained  me  quite  as  much  sympathy 
as  I  should  have  gained  if  the  meeting  had  gone 
oft'  in  perfect  order.  I  found  among  the  Bra¬ 
zilians  a  great  many  who  said,  ‘  ‘  I  have  my  own 
religion,  ’  ’  meaning  that  they  rejected  the  spe¬ 
cial  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.  They 
prophesied  that  our  work  would  be  successful, 
but  I  fear  that  their  good  wishes  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  desire  to  please. 

The  vegario  (vicar)  of  the  town  got  the  start 
of  me  the  second  Sunday,  as  I  delayed  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  my  second  meeting  because  of 
doubts  about  the  time  this  steamer  would 
leave,  so  he  auuoiiuced  a  “Religious  Confer¬ 
ence’’  for  fi  P.  M. ,  the  hour  I  expected  to  have 
mine.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of  dis¬ 
tributing  hand-bills  through  the  streets.  So  I 
chose  noon  for  mine,  and  though  many  stayed 
away  from  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  of 
the  past  Sunday,  and  many  others  went  to  the 
races,  I  had  between  180  and  300  people  pres¬ 
ent,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  profoundest 
attention.  So  I  have  much  reason  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  prospects. 

The  city  has  about  14,0(X)  inhabitmits,  500  of 
whom  are  of  German  extraction.  The  Germans 
held  back  a  little,  ami  may  not  join  with  us 
very  heartily,  but  I  hojK}  to  overcome  their 
diftidence.  The  man  among  them  to  whom  I 
was  most  attracted  was  the  school  teacher,  but 
he  is  a  Catholic. 

There  is  a  German  pastor  who  lives  a  day’s 
ride  away  and  comes  down  to  marrj’  and  bap¬ 
tize  them.  Their  community  has  had  one  or 
two  rather  unpleasant  exjjerienees  with  German 
pastors,  and  so  they  are  snsi)icions  of  anj’  new 
man. 

I  expect  to  return  to  Desterro  about  the  first 
of  September. 


The  Favorite  Food. 

i 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS,  the  i(jeal  wheat  food  for  breakfast,  is  the 
favorite  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  dining  room.  One 
package  not  only  will  furnish  many  different  meals,  but  also 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  different  dishes.  Unlike  other 
breakfast  foods,  Pillsbury’s  VITOS  makes  appropriate  dishes 
for  dinner,  tea  and  supper.  Mistress  and  maid  agree  that 
Pillsbury’s  VITOS  is  the  ideal  wheat  food  for  all  occasions. 

Maile  by  THE  PILLSBURY-WASHBUR.V  FLOUR  MILI.S  CO.,  Ltd.,  MLN’XEAPOLI.'!.  MINN. 
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THE  FLH.iTINti  (  HUR(’H  OX  THE  SEIXE. 

/ 

H.  Merle  D’Aubigne. 

[From  the  Wide  Woki.d  M.vgazine.] 

France  has  nearly  one  hundred  navigable  riv¬ 
ers,  besides  one  of  the  most  complete  canal  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  world.  The  Loire  is  navigable  for 
4.)0  miles.  Najioleon  said  that  Paris,  Rouen 
and  Havre  were  all  one  town,  and  that  the 
Seine  was  their  High  Street.  Entering  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  you  may  thread  your  way 
to  any  other  of  tlie  great  French  rivers  j'ou 
please,  winding  about  through  vart'ing  scenerj" 
from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east  by 
lock,  river,  or  canal  for  months  together,  never 
seeing  the  sea  or  touching  land.  Now  think  of 
the  difficulty  and  exiiense  of  doing  extensive 
evangelistic  work  in  a  countiy-  where  the 
Protestant  churches  are  so  few  and  scattered 
that  there  are  many  departments  which  possess 
one  or  two  ministers  only.  How,  then,  can  a 
suitable  mission  room  be  procnired?  True,  there 
is  the  village  hall,  where  you  may  be  allowed 
to  speak,  but  never  to  sing  or  pray.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  dancing-room,  adjoining  the 
cabaret,  but  no  respectable  women  will  ever  go 
there ;  and  as  to  the  men  in  such  case,  they 
would  probably  take  a  glass  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  and  so  the  good  effect  would  be 
ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  boat, 
‘  ‘  On  ext  dies  goi,  ’  ’  as  the  French  say.  Like  an 
Englishman’s  house,  the  boat  is  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  castle.  He  may  use  it  as  he  pleases.  In 
it  he  has  hall,  lodging,  and  means  of  transport 
all  in  one.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  stop  at  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  throw  the  gangway  over  to  the 
shore  and  advertise  a  meeting,  when  he  will 
be  sure  to  get  a  good  congregation. 

‘  ‘  We  have  permanent  halls  in  the  towns ;  we 
must  have  a  movable  hall  for  the  villages.  ’  ’  So 
thought  the  venerable  founder  of  the  Me  All  Mis¬ 
sion.  Accordingly,  an  appeal  was  made,  and 
the  35,(X)0  francs  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  floating  church  having  been  subscribed,  M. 


Aug.  Rey,  a  gifted  young  Parisian  architect,  !  the  crew  of  the  Bon 
set  to  work,  and  on  April  (ith,  1893,  the  new  her  to  a  convenient  pi 
boat-chapel  was  completed  and  the  inaugural ,  The  expenses  of  these 
service  held  on  board.  She  was  moored  by  the  — indeed,  not  to  be  c( 
Pont  Royal,  Paris,  and  great  was  the  interest  conveying  a  van  or  tei 
she  arou.sed.  |  The  soul  of  the  n 

The  boat  is  quite  a  little  Noah’s  Ark.  Des-  floating  church  Le  Boi 
tilled  for  inland  waters  where  she  may  be  missionary,  whose  tas 
towed  or  tugged,  she  needs  no  machinery  and  no  no  .small  one.  He  is 
sails.  This  circumstance  greatly  lessened  the  one  when  the  boat  ie 
cost,  while  increasing  the  space  available  for  preacher,  choir-mastei 
mission  purposes.  In  the  centre  is  a  hall  with  sion  services.  He  mr 
graceful  curved  ceiling  and  stained  glass  w'iii-  friendly,  both  with 
dows.  t)n  the  platform  are  placed  a  small  desk  officials ;  and  he  mus 
and  a  harmonium.  In  the  nave  there  are  seats  to  both  for  bigots  and  at 
hold  no  fewer  than  KU)  jieople.  At  the  bow  is  a  Since  this  extraort 
cabin  for  the  captain-evangelist  and  his  family ;  winding  course  .she  ha 
whilst  at  the  stem  are  established  a  small  first  was  an  Englishm 
kitchen  and  servant’s  room.  The  chapel  is  ent  missionary  is  a  Fr 
heated  by  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  stove,  in  many  respects,  they 
On  the  roof  is  a  narrow  platfonn  or  deck  for  bly  well  suited  to  thei 
navigating  purposes.  From  this  deck  one  ob-  This  interesting  “c 
tains  a  pleasant  view  as  the  floating  church  than  a  month  in  the 
glides  along  its  silent  pathway.  The  towing  is  never  leaving  the  Seir 
done  by  horse,  or  steam  tug — sometimes  by  the  Bou  Messager  will  not 
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in  brain  and  heart — the  Divine  Word  that  piveth 
life. 

The  mission  services  on  board  the  Bon  Met- 
sager  are  very  simple.  The  French  hymn-book 
of  the  McAll  Mission  is  sold  for  twenty  cen¬ 
times  (four  cents),  and  the  people  learn  the 
hymns  very  quickly  and  sing  them  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  After  a  good  deal  of  singing  comes  the 
reading  of  a  Scripture  les.sou ;  then  follow  one 
or  two  short  addresses,  and  the  service  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  hymn  and  a  prayer.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  preaching  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  Old  Testament  is  as  unknown  to 
some  of  the  hearers  as  the  history  of  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt  or  China,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  have  of  the  New  Testament  is  also 
slight. 

The  surroundings  of  the  floating  church  itself 
supply  mast  interesting  illustrations,  which 
can  always  be  made  good  use  of.  The  river, 
the  bridges  and  fishermen,  the  birds,  corn¬ 
fields,  fruit  and  flowers,  the  hills,  and  the  blue 
skies — all  these  are  the  pictures  of  a  book  ever 
open  before  our  eyes,  and  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  eager  country  folk  can  be  intelli¬ 
gently  drawn. 

Whenever  possible  M.  Huet  is  not  left  alone, 
but  gets  the  help  of  some  other  minister  or  lay¬ 
man,  who  often  travels  many  hours  in  the  train 
or  on  his  bicycle  to  reach  the  boat.  Mme 
Huet,  who  accompanies  her  husband,  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  practical,  earnest  woman.  She  was  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  national  schools, 
and  knows  well  how  to  speak  to  the  children. 
She  has  two  amiable  little  daughters,  who  get 
plenty  of  variety  in  the  way  of  tuition,  seeing 
that  they  have  to  change  school  every  time 
the  boat  goes  to  a  new  station.  As  the  people 
reluctantly  file  out,  leaflets  are  distributed  and 
New  Testaments  sold  to  them.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  the  first  time  in  their  life  they 
have  seen  a  New  Testament  printed  in  their 
motlier  tongue. 

Let  us  now  recall  one  among  the  many  mis¬ 
sions  that  we  could  speak  about. 

The  Bon  Mexxoger  was  at  Compiegne  not  long 
ago;  and  I  would  like  to  quote  the  remarks  of 
a  Christian  pastor  who  has  toiled  for  years  in 
his  native  country  and  who  knows  the  work  by 
most  intimate  accjuaintance. 

“When  I  heard  that  the  Bon  Meaxoger  was 
coming  to  Compiegne,  ’  ’  he  says,  ‘  ‘  I  wondered, 
not  without  anxiety,  what  kind  of  reception 
the  boat  would  have  there. 

‘  ‘  My  fears  were  groundless,  however,  and 
from  the  first  time  I  visited  the  boat  I  was 
amazed  at  what  I  saw.  The  floating  church 
was  crammed  with  people,  sitting  and  stand¬ 
ing.  As  is  always  the  case,  it  took  a  little 
time  for  all  to  find  their  places  and  settle  down 
quietly.  But  hardly  had  I  opened  my  lips  to 
ask  for  silence,  than  the  most  perfect  order 
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prevailed  and  the  general  decorum  was  not 
once  interrupted. 

“But  the  1.50  odd  seats  of  the  1)oat  were  not 
nearly  enough  to  hold  all  who  wished  to  listen. 
So  nearly  every  evening,  after  remaining  on 
board  more  than  an  hour,  and  having  to  hurry 
off  to  catch  my  train,  I  had  to  force  my  way 
through  a  crowd  that  was  waiting  to  get  into 
the  second  meeting,  which  M.  Huet  conducted. 

‘  ‘  Two  other  things  struck  me.  Firstly,  tliat, 
coutrarj'  to  the  general  expectation,  liere  were 
all  classes  represented,  froni  the  iKwr  workman 
to  the  ladyjand  gentleman  elegantly  dressed. 
The  majority  present  were  small  trmlesmen  and 
comparatively  well-to-do  working  men.  The 
second  remarkable  fact  was  that  so  large  a 
number  quickly  became  regular  attendants.  ’  ’ 

On  one  occasion  the  church  was  moored  by 
the  loc-k  at  Soisy-sous-Etiolle.s,  on  the  Seine, 
between  Paris  and  Corbeil.  A  veiy*  jileasant 
congregation  they  were  who  came  together  here, 
and  right  heartily  did  they  sing  our  Gospel 
hymns.  Nearly  all  were  farmers  or  navvies 
from  the  adjoining  quarries,  witli  their  wives 
and  children. 

Wlien  we  first  began  the  boat-missions  we 
thought  we  should  have  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  go  to  much  trouble  in  advertising 
the  meetings,  but  this  has  not  been  so.  The 
floating  church  is  her  own  advertisement. 

The  place  where  she  is  moored  is  always  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  bridge,  althougli  we  do 
not  always  get  as  near  as  we  did  at  Cezy,  on 
the  Yonne,  where  the  Bon  Mt  xxnger  spent  the 
month  of  July  of  this  year.  Very  soon  the 
people  come  in  little  clusters  to  look  at  this 
novel  craft.  Some  have  seen  it  at  its  former 
station,  and  bring  their  friends  to  visit  it. 
The  news  spreads  very  quickly  that  there  will 
be  a  “conference”  at  seven  o’clock.  A  French¬ 
man  is  always  fond  of  hearing  a  good  speech, 
so  at  the  appointed  time  there  will  be  quite  a 
little  crowd  waiting  at  the  end  of  tlie  gangway. 
There  is  the  ploughman  in  liis  wooden  shoes ; 
the  artisan  with  his  blou.xe :  the  village  mayor 
or  doctor,  and  the  schoolmistress — all  wanting 
to  see  the  wonderful  floating  temple.  The 
gentry,  who  think  it  a  little  infrn  (Jig.  to  come 
in  the  evening,  will  step  in  next  day  after 
dejeuner  and  have  a  chat  with  M.  Huet  and 
his  wife.  And  even  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  home  without  a  New  Testament  or  some 
leaflets,  and  often  a  basket  of  grai)es  from  the 
chdtenn  will  be  sent  in  return,  to  add  a  relish 
to  the  humble  fare  of  the  missiouaiy*  and  his 
family. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  mis.sion  ser\  ice  com¬ 
mences.  Let  us  quote  the  re[K)rt  of  one  of  our 
missionaries  on  a  meeting  that  was  held  at 
Jony-le-Moutier,  on  the  Oise.  Circumstances 
were  most  unfavorable.  It  was  in  December. 
At  seven  o’cloc^k  it  was  i)itch  dark,  and  the 
banks  were  slippery  and  dangerous. 

“On  Tuesday  evening,  before  seven  o’clock, 
a  crowd  had  gathered  near  the  boat,  waiting 
for  admission.  At  seven  the  people  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in;  and  at  ten  minutes  past, 
every  available  .seat  being  occupied  and  the 
doorway  being  blocked,  we  began  the  meeting. 
At  the  close  thirteen  francs'  worth  of  Testa¬ 
ments  and  hymn-books  were  bought. 

“Yesterday,  at  half-past  six,  in  the  darkness 
and  the  damp,  the  crowd  was  impatiently 
waiting  at  the  entrance,  and  at  seven  the  boat 
was  literally  invaded.  The  people  poured  in 
and  took  possession  of  every  nook  and  comer, 
women  and  boys  .sat  on  the  platforai,  several 
people  sat  on  one  another's  knees,  and  the 
bridge,  the  deck,  and  the  passage  between  the 
benches  right  up  to  the  platfomi  were  full  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  to  remain 
standing  for  more  than  one  hour.  We  had  to 
begin  at  seven.  At  the  close  we  sold  seven¬ 
teen  francs’  worth  of  Testaments,  hymn-books 
and  Bibles.  Four  large  Bibles  were  purchased. 
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As  I  spoke  I  dared  not  move,  in  case  I  should 
knock  those  at  my  elbows  and  heliind  me.  As 
the  people  went  out.  the  doorkeeper  counted 
224,  and  how  many  listeners  there  were  out¬ 
side  we  could  not  tell;  but  all  the  round  win¬ 
dows  were  left  op«*n,  so  tliat  late  comers  might 
be  able  to  hear. 

‘  ‘  Some  were  heard  to  say  that  they  must  come 
at  six  o’clock  to  secure  a  seat.  Others  .said: 
‘We  shall  bring  our  food  with  us,  so  as  to  be 
in  good  time.  ’ 

“The  congregation  was  composed  of  hardy, 
healthy-looking  countrj'  folk  —  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  round-faced,  mddy-cheeked  men  and 
women,  noisy  and  blustering  as  they  took  their 
seats,  but  silent  and  eager  whilst  listening.  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  one  man  wearing  a  tie,  or 
one  woman  wearing  a  bonnet  or  hat.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  the  visitors  to  the  floating  church, 
however,  are  not  (piite  so  unceremonious.  At 
a  village  on  the  Oise,  south  of  Paris,  our  mis- 
sionarj*  was  much  astonished  to  see  the  beadle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  walk  up  to  tlie 
boat  and  besprinkle  it  witli  holy  water.  Then 
he  entered  the  hall  and  solemnly  repeated  the 
same  exorcism  within.  Our  people  were  won¬ 
dering  what  this  could  mean,  when  at  the  hour 
of  the  evening  service.  Monsieur  le  Cure 
himself  crossed  the  gangway  in  cassock  and 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  sat  down  on  tlie  first 
bench.  This  he  did  every  evening  so  long  as 
the  boat  remained  in  his  parish.  His  behavior 
was  always  friendly,  and  being  asked  why  he 
always  sat  down  on  the  first  bench,  he  answered 
that  he  did  not  want  his  jieople  to  think  that 
he  was  come  to  spy  upon  them. 

But  the  mission  work  is  not  always  as 
idyllic  as  that.  “Everyone  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light.  ”  We  have  al.so  exix'rieiiced 
this  on  board  the  Bon  Mexxnger.  Our  mission¬ 
aries  have  actually  been  represented  as  spies  in 
the  pay  of  the  English  and  German  (Govern¬ 
ments,  and  also  as  ignoble  Dreyfusards — a  title 
which,  however,  we  are  not  much  ashamed  of. 

At  Misy  on  the  Yonne,  some  unknown  jier- 
sons  hired  a  gang  of  four  or  five  roughs,  who 
came  by  train,  and  after  a  good  dinner  siiecially 
came  to  the  boat  to  make  trouble.  At  the  very 
first  meeting  they  brought  balls  filled  with 
foul-smelling  gas,  which  they  broke,  filling  the 
church  with  most  horrible  odors.  But  tlie 
population  of  the  place,  brought  to  the  boat  in 
numbers  by  these  attacks  against  us,  sided  witli 
the  missionaries  and  ejected  the  roughs. 

OI  K  Fi..v<;. 

In  January,  ITTO.  Washington  began  to  use 
an  American  flag.  This  was  like  the  British 
flag,  except  that  the  thirteen  striiies  in  the 
American  flag  took  the  place  of  the  solid  red  of 
the  British.  Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  June  14th,  1777.  John  Paul  Jones 
was  the  first  to  hoist  the  flag  at  sea. 
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CH’ANG-THE  BLIM)  .4P0STLE  OF  MAN¬ 
CHURIA. 

Ch'aiig  was  a  member  of  tlie  Hun  Yuen,  a 
sect  of  Buddhists  that  abstain  from  both 
flesh  and  wine,  as  vegetarians,  and  are  in  their 
way  verj’  earnest,  devout,  and  zealous.  They 
form  one  of  nianj’  secret  organizations  in 
China,  and  because  of  this  principle  of  secrecy, 
are  under  suspicion  by  the  government,  as  in¬ 
volving  danger,  possibly,  to  the  imperial  rule. 

In  188(5,  when  about  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  Ch'ang’s  sight  began  to  fail  rapidly  and 
he  was  threatened  with  total  blindness. 

He  lived  in  Tai-ping-kou,  a  remote  mountain 
village ;  but  tlie  report  of  the  wonderful  cures 
accomplished  by  Dr.  Christie,  a  medical  mis 
sionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Moukden,  Manchuria,  penetrated  to  his  distant 
home.  In  hoi)es  that  his  sight  might  be  re¬ 
stored,  he  undertook  a  journey  of  more  than 
one  hundred  miles,  groping  his  way  as  a  blind 
man  over  weary  roads,  to  place  himself  under 
Dr.  Christie’s  care  and  treatment. 

In  order  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  in  gambling, 
he  had  sold  whatever  he  posses.sed,  and  took 
with  him  what  remained  to  pay  for  his  lodg¬ 
ing,  etc. ,  in  Moukden ;  but,  falling  among  rob¬ 
bers,  he  was  despoiled  of  everything  on  the 
way,  and  left  to  starve.  Nevertheless  he  plod¬ 
ded  on,  weak  and  wearj-,  tintil  one  morning, 
destitute  and  desolate,  and  with  scarcely  any 
clothes  left  upon  him,  and  in  the  last  stages  of 
dysentery,  this  poor  blind  man  was  found  at 
the  gate  of  the  mission  hospital.  The  beds 
were  all  full,  but  so  great  was  the  compassion 
awakened  in  his  behalf  that  the  native  evan¬ 
gelist  gave  up  his  own  conch,  that  Ch’ang 
might  be  provided  for.  He  received  the  best 
care  and  nursing,  and  before  long  his  health 
was  restored. 

The  treatment  of  his  eyes  issued  in  a  partial 
cure,  so  that  he  was  able  to  see  a  little,  but, 
soon  after  he  left  the  hospital,  a  Chinese  friend 
and  adviser  assured  him  that  he  would  regain 
his  sight  hy  iirirk-i IK)  hix  ei/i  x  irith  a  Ki’iKlh'!  Poor 
Ch'ang  submitted  to  the  operation,  but  the 
very  natural  result  was  that  instead  of  remedy¬ 
ing  his  blindness,  it  now  l)ecame  total  and  in¬ 
curable. 

However,  his  reception  at  the  mission  hos¬ 
pital  was  not  in  vain.  He  had  heard  some 
Christian  instruction,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
kingdom  took  root  in  his  verj'  soul.  He  had 
known  enough  of  Buddha  and  Confucius  to 
And  whatever  was  helpful  in  their  teaching, 
but  he  now  saw  that  Christ  alone  was  able  to 
feed  and  fill  the  longings  of  his  soul,  and  he 
at  once  received  him  not  only  as  Saviour,  but 
as  Master  and  Lord.  Desirous  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,  he  asked  to  be  baptized ;  but  as 
a  month  had  not  then  expired  since  his  conver¬ 
sion,  his  teacher  felt  that  it  was  wiser  to  put 
him  on  probation,  deferring  his  baptism  until 
his  piety  had  been  subjected  to  a  longer  test. 
How  iiathetic  was  the  reply  of  this  blind  dis¬ 
ciple:  “None  of  my  people  have  ever  heard 
even  the  name  of  .Tesus,  or  of  his  offer  of  the 
gift  of  eternal  life ;  and  do  yon  think  I  can 
keep  that  to  myself  any  longer?  I  do  wish  for 
baptism,  but  I  cannot  delay  my  return.  ’  ’ 

So  this  ptKjr  blind  man  was  dismissed  with¬ 
out  having  received  the  outward  sign  and  seal 
of  his  new  discipleship :  biit  his  friend.  Rev. 
James  Webster,  comforted  him  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  would  by  and  by  seek  him  out  in  his 
remote  mountain  village,  and  there  administer 
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the  ordinance.  There  were,  however,  only 
three  missionaries  in  Moukden,  and  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  were  more  numerous  and 
onerous  than  they  could  properly  discharge, 
so  that  a  half  year  had  elapsed  before  Mr. 
Webster  could  go  to  Tai-ping-kou,  and  even 
then  he  found  the  journey  very  difficult.  What 
was  his  astonishment,  as  he  approached  this 
distant  abode  of  Ch'ang,  to  find  that,  although 
blindness  is  so  common  in  China — it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  are  500,  (XK)  blind  people  in  the 
empire,  or  an  average  of  about  one  in  every  six 
hundred  souls — this  poor  blind  man  .seemed  to 
be  a  famous  character  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
when  at  length  he  reached  the  village  which 
no  foreigner  appeared  ever  to  have  visited  be¬ 
fore,  instead  of  being  received  with  the  usual 
signs  of  aversion,  called  ‘  ‘  foreign  devil,  ’  ’  etc. , 
the  village  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Li,  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  as  the  expected  “pastor” 
whose  visit  had  been  promised,  and  who  had  at 
length  come  to  fulfil  his  promise.  From  him 
Mr.  Webster  learned  that  Ch'ang  had  gone 
forth  on  his  daily  occupation,  itinerating  from 
village  to  village,  unhindered  by  the  muddy 
swamps,  rugged  hills,  and  crooked  paths,  which 
even  to  those  who  had  sight  proved  so  weari¬ 
some  and  difficult,  and  that  the  sole  work  of 
Ch'ang  was  to  witness  for  the  new  .Tesus  whom 
he  had  found,  and  to  tell  the  people  about  his 
Saviour  and  Lord.  Sometimes  in  the  evenings 
he  gathered  hundreds  of  hearers  beneath  the 
shade  of  willow  trees,  or  availed  himself  of 
such  smaller  gatherings  as  he  could  assemble 
in  private  houses. 

His  experience  had  been  of  a  somewhat 
varied  character.  He  was  at  first  met  with 
ridicule,  or  with  pity,  as  one  who  was  not  only 
blind,  but  crazy ;  but  he  persevered,  meanwhile 
giving  the  higher  witness  of  a  holy  life  and  a 
transformed  character.  Public  opinion  was 
divided,  some  blessing  and  some  cursing,  but 
still  he  kept  on  in  his  blessed  work,  living  for 
God  and  walking  in  his  fellowship,  praying  in 
faith  for  hel])  from  above,  and  singing  the  one 
hymn  that  he  had  learned  in  the  hospital : 

This  I  know,  tliiit  .lesus  loves  me. 

Tliese  daily  journeys  were  taken  alone — a 
blind  man,  with  no  companion  but  his  staff, 
and  no  guide  but  his  invisible  Master,  un- 
weariedly  telling  the  simple  story  of  good 
news  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ  to  all  whom 
he  could  induce  to  listen. 

4\’lien  Ch'ang  came  back  from  his  day’s  work 
his  delight  on  leaniing  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
come  was  most  touching  to  behold.  From  his 
sightless  eyes  tears  flowed  down,  as  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ' '  t)h,  pastor,  I  always  said  yon  would 
come!”  Very  soon  he  had  sent  messengers  in 
every  direction  to  the  various  villages  round 
about,  and  his  converts  soon  arrived.  One  by 
one,  in  their  own  simple  way,  but  with  deep 
feeling  and  earnest  resolution,  they  told  of 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  and  gave  such  proofs  of 
genuineness  that  on  the  next  day  nine  of 
them,  with  their  blind  teacher  at  the  head, 
received  bapti.sm.  Mr.  Webster  writes: 

One  thing  of  which  I  am  well  assured,  is 
this:  Blind  Ch'ang,  of  Tai-ping-kou,  with  little 
knowledge,  but  with  a  heart  thrilled  to  the 
fOre  with  the  truth  which  he  knew,  had  in 


these  months  done  more  work  and  better  work 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  half-a-dozen 
foreign  missionaries  could  have  done  in  as 
many  year.s.  And  this  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  that  China  must  be  evangelized  by  the 
Chinese. 

He  then  told  Ch'ang  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray’s 
school  for  the  blind  at  Peking,  and  encouraged 
him  to  go  there  as  a  student. 

The  thought  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
seemed  to  Ch'  ang  like  a  myth,  but  to  please  his 
teacher  and  pastor,  he  promised  that  he  would 
do  his  best ;  and  led  by  a  blind  la<l  he  under¬ 
took  on  foot  the  hundred  miles’  journey  over 
the  mountains  to  Moukden ;  then  he  took  boat 
to  Niu  Chwang,  and  by  cart,  from  Tung -chow 
to  Peking.  He  was  greeted  with  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  within  three  months 
he  had  mastered  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  also  of  writing  and  reading  music.  He 
started  for  home,  provided  with  such  portions 
of  tlie  Scriptures  as  had  then  been  stereotyiied 
for  the  blind  students,  and  with  a  new  writing 
frame,  and  soon  gladdened  Mr.  Murray’s  heart 
by  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  in  embossed  tyjie. 
Again  he  began  his  daily  journeys,  reading  the 
Word  of  God  to  crowds  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  surprised  to  see  a  blind  man  read  with  his 
finger  tips. 

Four  years  later  he  returned  to  Peking  for 
further  instruction,  and  since  then  has  been 
working  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Manchurian  moun¬ 
tains,  at  one  time  reaching  a  district  fully  two 
hundred  miles  eastward.  His  work  has  been 
prospered  in  a  most  remarkable  degri'e,  and 
many  thank  Go<l  that  Ch'ang  became  blind, 
for  otherwise  there  might  have  been  no  Chris¬ 
tians  as  yet  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  .John  Ross,  D.D.,  well  known  for  his 
apostolic  labors  in  Manchuria,  visited  Tai-ping- 
kou  in  1890,  and  thus  testified  to  those  con¬ 
verted  through  Ch'ang’s  preaching: 

One  of  those  baptized,  named  Ijin,  was  at  one 
time  a  highway  robber.  He  was  also  a  hea>'y 
opium  smoker,  and  guilty  of  most  of  the  vices 
of  vicious  China.  His  was  a  decided  case  of 
thorough  conversion.  A  look  into  the  man’s 
face  showed  what  a  change  had  come  over  him. 

Next  to  him  stood  a  native  doctor,  close  upon 
seventy  years  of  age.  who  had  come  from  a 
long  distance  to  a.sk  for  baptism.  He  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  cross  from  an  old  member. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  that  God 
could  display  such  mercy  as  to  forgive  the  sins 
of  a  lifetime.  Simple-minded  as  a  child,  this 
man  received  the  truth  with  joy. 

Beside  him  was  a  man  named  Chao,  who  had 
from  youth  up  earnestly  sought  after  truth. 
He  had  become  a  strict  ascetic  at  an  early  age, 
and  always  meditated  on  “The  True.”  His 
influence  afterward  bt'came  so  great  that  over  a 
thousand  distnples  followed  his  lead,  and  prac- 
ti.sed  the  same  austerities  and  religions  forms. 
His  word  with  them  was  law.  (He  was  the 
local  leader  of  the  Hun  Yuen  sect. )  A  more 
modest  man  I  have  not  met  in  Manchuria,  nor 
a  man  who  had  dived  so  deep  jnto  the  treasures 
of  truth.  The  ((uestious  which  he  constantly 
presented  showed  him  to  be  a  profound  thinker. 
His  one  great  regret  was  that  he  had  led  so 
many  men  in  search  of  peace  “on  the  wrong 
way.”  Most  of  his  disciples  are  well-to-do, 
and  he  loses  a  large  income  by  becoming  a 
Christian. 

Close  by  this  man  stoo<l  a  man  of  twenty-two, 
a  disciple  of  the  last  mentioned.  His  father  is 
one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  that  region. 
His  parents  were  quite  willing  that  he  should 
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be  baptize*!  beiug  themselves  secret  believers, 
also  disciples  of  Chao. 

The  fifth  was  a  blind  man,  formerlv  a  school- 
inaster,  whose  peace  of  mind  was  well  displayed 
in  a  face  always  shining  with  the  light  within. 
Before  a  year  is  over,  each  of  these  will  have 
his  o\\Ti  fruit  borne,  in  bringing  others  in. 

There  was  in  all  a  company  of  twenty-four 
believers,  who  met  twice  daily  for  Christian 
instrcution.  They  certainly  st'emed  like 
thirsty  ground  drinking  in  the  refreshing  rain. 

In  1S9!  Rev.  James  Webster  once  more  vis¬ 
ited  the  district  of  Tai-ping-kou,  and  we  add 
his  testimony: 

^Vllere  six  years  ago  we  stood  and  viewed  the 
wide  surrounding  country  wholly  given  to  idol¬ 
atry,  without  a  single  believer,  there  are  now 
upwanl  of  l.'iO  baptized  converts,  and  as  many 
more  who  believe,  and  who  will  ere  long  pro¬ 
claim  themselves  for  Christ.  But  that  does 
not  tell  half  the  storv  of  blessing,  for  from  that 
valley  rays  of  Gospel  light  have  streamed  out 
to  other  villages  which  were  sitting  in  dark¬ 
ness,  but  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  light.  Many 
are  the  imperfections  of  the  converts,  and 
great  is  their  need  for  further  instruction,  but 
their  work  has  been  wonderfully  owned  of 
(iod. 

In  1S92,  the  year  of  liersecution,  Ch'aug’s 
converts  were  found  to  number  over  three  hun- 
dre<!  and  about  thrive  years  later,  fully  five 
hundred.  In  the  early  years  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Li.  his  first  convert,  was  his  assistant  in 
teaching  and  preaching ;  and  in  1KU7  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  Ch'ang’s 
preaching : 

The  work  in  Mai-mai-gai  was  certainly  be¬ 
gun  bv  him,  and  so  we  may  say  that  indirectly 
the  cliurch  in  that  region  owes  its  existence, 
under  God,  to  blind  Ch‘  ang.  Several  years  ago 
he  went  to  another  district,  200  miles  further 
east,  and  began  a  work  there  which  has  pros¬ 
pered  year  by  year,  and  is  one  of  our  most  hope¬ 
ful  stations  at  the  present  moment.  Ch'ang 
has  his  failings  like  everybtxly  else,  but  take 
him  all  around,  there  is  no  more  earnest  or 
successful  lay  evangelist  in  Manchuria,  or  one 
who  has  been  more  bles-stnl  of  God  in  winning 
men  to  Christ.  Hundreds  in  Manchuria  owe 
their  Christian  faith  to  his  direct  agency,  and 
hundreds  more  are  in  the  church  to-day  as  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  he  was  privileged  to  sow. 
He  has  been  the  means  of  winning  more  men 
for  Christ  than  any  other  man  I  know. 

The  memory  of  this  blind  man  is  surprising. 
He  now  knows  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  several  other  Old 
Testament  books,  and  can  quote  them  with 
such  amazing  exactness,  that  if  you  mention  a 
chapter  and  ask  him  to  reia'at,  sa5’  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  ver.se  to  the  end  of  another,  he  faultlessly 
<luotes  what  lies  between  these  limits,  even  to 
the  exact  words  which  begin  and  end  the 
X)as.sage.  WTio  can  estimate  by  any  mathemati¬ 
cal  calculation  the  worth  of  one  such  convert 
to  the  kingdom  of  God?  How  vain  to  raise 
that  carnal  question,  “Do  Missions  Pay?’’  in 
view  of  results  like  these,  which  only  eternity 
can  measure  or  weigh ! — Dr.  Pierson  in  The 
Missionary  Review. 
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WOMAX’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIOX  MISSIONS. 

A  letter  from  Mi.ss  Rose  of  Gtaru,  .Taiiaii, 
dated  January  (>th,  saj’s: 

‘  ‘  A  wise  person  living  iii  Japau  will  not  plan 
for  rest  during  his  holiday  vacation,  for  there 
is  a  coming  and  going  with  gifts  and  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  a  general  commotion,  from  the 
small  boy  and  girl  tlj'ing  kites  and  playing  bat- 
tledoor  and  shuttlecock  about  the  streets  in  gay 
crajie  kimono  and  high  shoe.s,  to  the  Dana 
Sama  going  about  in  state  to  call  upon  his 
friends.  This  is  the  sea.sou  for  crowds  of  acro¬ 
bats  to  rush  madly  about  the  streets  ix'rfomiiug 
on  enormous  perjiendicular  ladders,  which  they 
plant  in  the  deep  snow  here  and  there,  cheering 
wildly.  The  ships  in  the  harbor  are  gaj’  with 
flags,  and  pine  trees  have  grown  up  in  a  night 
in  front  of  all  important  houses,  in  the  deep, 
deep  snow.  Inside  parties  are  playing  New 
Year’s  cards  with  great  merriment  and  eating 
mochi,  a  kind  of  bread  made  of  glutinous  rice 
by  beating  it  in  a  mortar — only  made  at  this 
time  of  year.  Enthusiasts  sometimes  beat  it 
all  night.  On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  the 
confusion  is  bewildering — what  with  opening 
the  houses  as  though  it  were  a  .summer  day, 
taking  up  all  the  mats,  dusting  and  beating 
them,  washing  floors,  mending  paper  windows, 
decorating,  cooking  the  New  Year’s  feast, 
paying  up  all  old  debts,  rumiing  to  the  door  to 
answer  clamorous  messenger  boys  with  bills 
from  your  charcoal  man,  your  rice  man,  your 
vegetable  man,  your  o  tofu  man,  your  o  miso 
inau,  your  o  shoyu  man  and  your  o  koto  man, 
heating  up  the  baths  aud  preparing  clean  cloth¬ 
ing  for  each  memberj  of  the  hou.sehold,  it  is 
far  into  the  night  beforejyou  wearily  bid  gootl- 
bye  to  the  old  year.  But  you  must  be  astir 
betimes  in  the  momiug,  for  the  New  Year's 
breakfast  is  the  most  important  meal  of  all  the 
year. 

“Three  of  our  Sunday-schools  met  here  with 
the  two  day-schools  aud  celebrated  Christmas. 
The  pupils  received  gifts  from  a  box  kindly 
sent  us  by  the  ladies  from  Long  Island.  We 
put  them  on  the  tree.  Our  native  iiastor  gave 
a  short  address  and  the  children  aud  young 
ladies  sang  aud  recited.  They  knew  a  great 
deal  of  Scripture,  aud  can  recite  suitable  ims- 
sages  or  chapters  for  almost  any  occasion. 

“Last  Sabbath  when  we  went  to  oub  of  the 
houses  in  which  we  hold  a  Sunday-school,  we 
found  offerings  set  out  to  Ebisu,  a  god  of  wealth 
— mochi,  oranges,  flowers,  glasses  of  water  aud 
wine  with  twelve  or  fifteen  lamps  burning. 
An  idol  was  on  one  of  the  tables  aud  others 
exposed  in  various  shrines  above  our  heails, 
usually  kept  closed  while  we  are  teaching 
our  religion.  The  family  were  still  eating  their 
New  Year’s  breakfast,  aud  with  au  apology  I 
stepped  back  intend  iiig  to  return  home — but  no, 
O  no,  with  the  most  elaborate  bows,  with  fore¬ 
heads  touching  the  floor  we  were  invited  to  en¬ 
ter  aud  proceed  as  usual  with  our  Christian 


teaching.  Strange!  isn’t  it!  We  would  hardly 
invite  Buddhists  to  teach  in  our  houses  while 
we  were  worsliippiug  Christ ! 

“It  is  strange  that  I  am  so  contented  aud 
happy  here  in  this  lonely  place,  I  who  love  my 
friends  so  well,  and  social  interc’ourse.  But 
there  is  a  iH’ace  which  meets  me  liere,  in  this 
little  home  alone  with  God  and  this  small  work 
for  him,  which  I  have  met  nowhere  else  in  all 
my  wanderings  up  aud  down  the  earth  amidst 
its  busy  throngs. ' ' 

Our  first  missionaries  have  started  for  the 
Philippines!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rcxlgers  have  left 
Brazil  and  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  way 
of  Englant! 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Dale  of  Beirut  tells  of 
the  progre.ss  of  mission  work  there,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  activity  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  in  the  College.  The  Society 
has  started  a  Club  aud  Reading-room  and  is 
helping  in  evangelistic  work. 

Miss  Anna  Jessup  adds:  “We  have  some  very 
nice  girls  this  year,  pleasant  to  work  with, ' '  aud 
refers  to  Mrs.  George  Wocxl,  one  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  our  Board,  who  went  out  to  Syria  last 
May  and  was  staying  at  the  hotel  in  Mt.  Leba. 
non  with  Miss  .Jessup.  The  school  has  had 
severe  losses,  for  Miss  Law’s  poor  health  com- 
lielled  her  to  leave.  Miss  Barber  also  broke 
down  though  she  hopes  to  return,  and  Miss 
Thoin.son  finds  tlie  responsibility  very  wearing. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  writes :  “We  have  been 
transferred  from  Ratuagiri  to  Sangli.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  principal  of  the  Christian  Boys’ 
Boarding  School  here,  taking  the  place  of  Mr. 
Graliam  who  returns  to  America  in  the  spring. 
There  are  about  fifty  boys  iu  the  school  at  pres¬ 
ent,  aud  more  to  come.  Some  boys  are  being 
kept  away  from  .school  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  is  prevalent  iu  Sangli.  Thank  God  it 
has  not  appeared  in  our  compound  nor  among 
the  .school  boys. 

“There  is  only  one  bungalow  in  the  Mission 
Compound,  so  the  missionary  families,  ( Mr. 
aud  Mrs.  Jolly  aud  Mr.  Graham,  beside  the 
Wilsons, )  all  live  together.  There  are  three 
children  who  make  things  bright  and  fill  the 
house  with  sunshine.  I  have  not  yet  doue  any 
visiting  iu  Sangli  on  account  of  the  plague, 
but  I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  can 
go  from  hou.se  to  hou.se  and  tell  the  people  of 
the  love  of  Jesus.  ’  ’ 

Another  India  letter  comes  by  way  of  Nassan 
Presbyterj’,  whose  mi.ssiouary,  Miss  Minor, 
writes  good  letters  from  Ratuagiri : 

“I  am  sending  with  this  a  photograph  of  our 
Bullock  cart,  so  you  can  see  how  we  get  about. 
I  am  very  bu.sy  getting  ready  for  examination 
and  Christmas  in  my  school,  also  attending  to 
repairs  and  whitewa.shing  at  the  Mission  Coin- 
ixmnd. 
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“Mr.  and  Mra.  Wilson  having  been  removed 
from  Ratnagiri  to  take  charge  of  the  Christian 


Listening  to  the  complicated  and  varied  music 


Boys’  Boarding  School  at  Sangli,  there  has  of  our  churches  to-day,  it  is  not  easy  to  realize 
seemed  to  be  no  feasible  arrangement  to  send  ^jj^t  the  simple  begimiing  of  all  artistic  music 
some  one  here,  so  Miss  Jefferson  and  I  with  ^^^s  the  Gregorian  chant,  a  formless  droning  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Zenana  Mission  are  the  only  ehurch  liturgy;  and  that  melodv  was  the 
missionaries  here.  The  church  is  really  under  outgrowth  of  mere  intonation, 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Irw  in,  but  he  is  at  \  engurla,  The  earliest  musical  composers  were  the 
ninety  miles  a^  ay.  He  will  visit  us  as  often  nionks,  who  found  at  hand  the  folk  songs  of 
as  possible,  but  we  shall  necessarily  be  much  people  and  music  of  the  Greeks  as  material 
by  ourselves.  The  Mission  bungalow  l)eing  |^o  draw  from. 

left  \acant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naturally  their  scholastic  taste  preferred  the 
Wilson,  ^^e  nio\ed  over  from  our  liired  bunga-  (^reek  forms  and  from  them  they  developed  a 
lo^^.  I  felt  like  haying  a  little  cry  about  it  system  quite  ditferent  from  ours, 
at  first,  for  I  lo^  e  this  place.  W  e  have  been  Melodic  forms  were  the  next  development  and 
here  nearly  seven  years  and  it  is  home  to  me.  fiipse  were  carried  to  a  logical  issue.  A  con- 
The  bungalow  needed  thorough  whitewashing  tinuation  of  melodies  was  conceived  as  a  com- 
and  the  out-houses  needed  the  roofs  repaired,  position  and  at  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
So  in  addition  to  my  school  work,  housekeep-  century  tlie  device  of  imitating  in  a  second 
ing,  Christmas  work,  I  am  looking  after  re-  voice  the  melody  uttered  by  the  first  was  in¬ 
pairs,  etc.  Is  ow  that  I  am  telling  you  house-  vented.  Counterpoint,  single  and  double ,  grew 
hold  affairs,  I  might  tell  you  about  two  girls  ^vith  great  rapiditj’. 

on  the  V  ay  to  Ramabai  s.  A  Christian  woman  The  polyphonic  forms  in  music  were  devel- 
has  cliarge  of  them,  and  will  go  on  with  them,  oped  in  the  interval  between  1100  and  the  death 
They  are  not  widows  but  deserted  wives.  There  of  Bach  IToO 

is  a  long  stors  connected  with  them.  Girls  in  After  Lasso  and  Palestrina  »  cupelhi  church 
this  country  are  so  different  from  ours  and  so  niusic  went  backwards  rather  tlian  forwards, 
easily  go  astray.  Tlieir  temptations  are  fright-  polyphony  continued  to  be  studied  by  in- 

strumental  composers  and  found  its  issue  in 
“On  my  way  from  Mission  meeting  I  had  the  Nortli  German  fugue, 
the  privilege  of  going  to  Poona  and  .spending  Nothing  has  been  added  to  tlie  laws  of  fugue 
a  night  and  day  at  Raiiiabai’s.  Al.so  I  went  to  since  Bach’s  dav. 
her  farm  where  her  famine  widows  are.  It  ....ri  cf„,.ri  f,,,- 


ner  lann  w  nere  ner  laiiiiue  widows  are.  it  Lasso  and  Paletrina  stand  for  tlio  full  scope 
was  most  interesting  to  see  those  girls  and  po^ver  of  a  citpelhi  church  niusic  in  wliich 
heart-rending  to  h(‘ar  some  of  their  stories,  i,fca  is  repeated  by  several  voices  work- 

The  books  on  the  Hindoo  religion  may  be  of  a  liamionionsly ;  while  for  perfection  in  the 
high  tone  in  some  ways,  but  the  way  in  which  iustriiniental  form,  Bach’s  fugues  are  foremost, 
their  thouglits  work  out  practically  is  anything  j,,  studying  the  polyphonic  works  one  is  im- 
but  that.  These  widows  and  children  could  pressed  by  the  intellectual  effort,  and  the 
tell  stories  that  would  scarcely  be  believed,  profundity  of  musical  learning  involved,  be- 
There  is  no  redress  here  for  woman  and  no  pro-  eause  in  sucli  writings  every  measure  must  be 
tection  for  her.  Ramabai  is  a  wonderful  made  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws.  The  poly- 


woman.  The  work  is  most  interesting  there 
I  enjoyed  it  much. 


phonic  iieriod  began  with  a  discovery  of  these 
laws  and  the  early  composers  exhausted  their 


After  Christmas  we  hope  to  move,  then  iofi-enuity  in  their  inventions.  But  the  con- 
Miss  Jefferson  and  I  are  to  start  on  a  iiionth  s  ^taiit  study  and  working  on  such  apparently 
tour  to  the  north  of  us.  Our  bungalow  is  to  be  inflexible  rules  led  to  a  mastery  of  musical 
taken  by  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  so  niaterial.  This  power  is  shown  in  the  highest 


we  shall  be  near  neighbors.  ’  ’ 


degree  in  the  apparently  spontaneous  flexibility 


The  startling  news  of  our  great  bereavement  works  of  Lasso,  Palestrina  and  Bach, 

has  just  come,  the  death  of  Dr.  Gillespie,  Feb-  The  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  fugiie  is 
ruai^-  15tl>.  The  word  will  carrv  sorrow  to  P‘‘^«liariy  severe  There  is  no  dramatic  feeling 
homes  all  around  the  world  where  his  name  a  ^l^aste,  religious  spirit 

was  loved  as  friend  and  counsellor.  But  to  "'^“ch  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  passion  that 
himself,  who.se  work  on  earth  was  already  found  its  way  into  artistic  music  after  the  birth 
ended,  it  was  a  blessed  release,  “putting  by  opera  and  the  adoption  of  the  melodic 

the  well  worn  tools  without  a  sigh  and  expect-  S'fyl®  of  the  folk  song. 

ing  elsewhere  better  work  to  do, ’’as  Drum-  ,  •  i  k., 

,  . ,  .  Among  musical  authorities  there  .seems  to  be 

mond  said  of  another.  S.  R.  D.  ,  *  *  ♦u  _ _ _ 

_  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  pro- 

^  T  ^  __  -  nunciation  of  i)roiH‘r  names  in  singing  church 

g  J  I  I  m  \  music.  In  the  interest  of  those  wlio  do  not 

1  1  I  ^  ^  j  know,  we  invite  some  of  our  musical  friends 

who  do,  to  send  us  open  letters  that  may  be 

EASY  PAYMENTS.  publi.shed  in  tliis  column.  I 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  piano  Tke  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of 

_  ixru  11  Seventv  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 

our  way.  Where  no  dealer  chiew  samr,!™,-.  Mnr.h  4th,  ihdh  The  Ecv. 

sells  them,  we  will  send  a  piano  .John  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin 

for  a  small  cash  payment,  bal-  College,  is  President.  This  meeting  has  a  pecu- 

ance  in  monthly  payments.  liar  importance,  as  the  reports  of  the  commit- 

Three  vears'  time  to  comnlpte  tees  presented  are  jmblished^  by  the  United 

purchase  if  desired.  VVe  would  ports. 

like  to  exnlain  our  mpthml  connection  with  this  meeting,  there  will 

IIKC  lO  explain  our  metnocl.  ^  eonferences  for  college  stu- 

Wlll  send  piano  guaranteeing  dents  upon  the  general  topic  of  “The  College 

satisfaction,  or  piano  may  be 

-  ^  ^  While  It  IS  not  supposed  tlmt  the  outcome  of 

returned  to  us  at  our  expense  these  discussions  will  be  the  removal  of  all  the 

for  railway  freights  both  ways.  difficulties  t)f  the  college  student,  it  IS  hoped 
J  ^  J  thereby  to  arouse  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity 

Our  CATALOGUE,  FREE  forthe  ask-  and  importance  of  Bible  study  in  connection 
ing,  tells  all  about  them.  Special  prices  with  the  college  course.  Among  the  speakers 

and  full  information,  if  you  write.  who  will  take  part  are  President  Harper,  Presi- 

£.  Barrows,  Professors  John  M.  Coulter, 

I  vers  Ok  rOnfl  ■  Iflno  CO.y  Emest  D.  Burton,  Shailer  Mathews,  Albion 

110  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  W.  Small,  George  S.  Goodspeed. 


HOW  TO  PLAY 

THE 

...PIANO... 


Richardson’s  New  Method.  $3.00 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Over  half  a  million  copies  sold. 

New  Eng.  Conservatory  Method.  $3.00 

The  only  method  used  in  the  New  E.ngl.\nd 
Conservatory  ok  Music,  Boston. 

Peters’  Eclectic  Piano  Instructor.  $3.00 

The  sale  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  this  book  indicates  its  popularity. 

Beliak’s  Analytical  Method.  75c. 

A  concise  and  interesting  Instruction  Book. 

Catalogue  No.  3,  Section  A,  describes  eighty  dif¬ 
ferent  Piano  Instruction  Books,  besides  Piano  Studies 
and  Exeicises.  Send  for  it. 

THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

Subscription  Price  $1.50  a  Year.  Single  Copies  15c. 
A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Philip  Hale.  The 
musical  news  of  the  world — reviews,  criticisms  and 
articles  by  eminent  musical  writers.  Sixteen-Page 
Supplement  of  New  Music  by  celebrated  composers, 
with  each  number.  Send  for  premium  lists.  Agents 
wanted. 

MUSIC  REVIEW. 

Published  monthly.  Subscription  Price  25c.  a  Year. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample  copy,  containing  two  pieces 
of  music. 

All  Musical  Publications.  Send  us  your  orders. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  -  . 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.  -  • 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
-  PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH  HYMNS 

^•>0 GOSPEL  SONGS 

By  SANKEY,  McGRANAHAK  and  STEBBINS. 
Contalnlne  867  of  thn  best  hymns  and  tnnes,  both  new 
and  old.  Prlc‘<  $25.  $80  and  $85  per  100,  according  to  sti  le 
of  binding.  PSALTER  EDITION,  $40  and  $45  per  100. 
Samples  of  either  free  by  post,  25c. 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  snd  Chicago. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  TIME. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  WILL  BE  ADVANCED 

March  I,  1899. 

WRITE  AT  OMCE  FOR  BARGAIN  CIRCDLAR. 

OUR 

Magic  Lanterns  &  Stereopticons 

ARB  IN  USB  BY 

THOUSANDS  OF  LANTERN  EXPERTS. 

J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.. 

Dept.  31,  3  to  7  West  29th  Street,  New  York. 


II  roun  oihib  bHiLI 

LTmTcK  /SjBhswxiTZB,  Hou  cui- 

CHURCH 

-PIT.T.M,  "y"  IXLLSWHY. 
i  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundrj  COof  Cincinnati,  O* 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 
TMOr,  N.  F.,  and  NEW  TOBK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


PRESKRVK  YOVR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company.  | 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HKNRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  ad^'ance. 

CojiTRiBUTioxs  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Siiecial  rates  for 
special  ixjsitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

'  1.50  Fiftli  Avenue.  New  York. 


Fnttrfd  at  the  Poet -office  at.  Xeic  York  a«  second-cla-eg  mail 
matter. 


BROOKLYN  LIFE’S  REPORT. 

It  iSliows  ttie_4'oiiip^i^^«^4^a  Prosnei-oiiMiCoiieerii. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  statement  of  the  Brooklyn 
Life  Insurance  Company,  as  given  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  last  week’s  Evangelist,  shows  that  right 
here  at  home  the  people  have  a  life  insurance  organiM- 
tion  which  is  conservative,  fully  abreast  of  the  times 
and  worthy  of  confidence.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
the  list  of  liabilities  death  losses  do  not  figure,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no  death  losses  outstand¬ 
ing,  it  beimt  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Brooklyn  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  meet  all  obligations  of  this  char¬ 
acter  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  The  officers  of  the 
company  call  especial  attention  to  this  fact  in  this  an¬ 
nual  statement  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
made  a  considerable  increase  in  surplus  in  the  year  DflW 
as  well  as  an  incnase  in  assets.  The  comiianynas  now 
a  reserve  fund  of  $1,54.3,7:13,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the 
f'_tate,  is  set  aside  as  a  guarantee  to  policy  holders. 
Equally  as  good  a  guarantee  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
servative  methods  that  are  characteristic  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  in  the  high  commercial  standing  of  its  direc¬ 
tors.  Among  them  are  such  men  as  William  M.  Cole, 
president;  Hon.  Felix  Campbell,  vice-president;  ex- 
Mayor  David  A.  Boody,  Alonzo  Slote  and  Genenil  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Lyon. 


For  Over  Fifty  Y'ears 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  Ixittle.  Be  sure  and  ash  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


APPOISTMEXTS  AXO  ISSTITVTIONS. 
THK  BOAR  ns. 


Home  Mis,sions, 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  - 

Church  Erection,  -  -  - 

Education,  -  .  .  - 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  - 

Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  - 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 
I.SIH  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  e  'angelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
I,t»3  new  schools  started  In  IsOS  ;  alsoSSfrontierchurches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  425.fl0  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  inissionarj- 
one  vear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Baxchoft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  Y'ORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  illnisters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church.  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch.  1‘28  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  susta  In  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
TiiEoPHiLUs  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick.  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  'Wall  Street,  New  Yoik, 

Incorporated  April,  183.",  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Snilor*’  Magazine,  the  Seaman't  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  .Tames  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
GE9,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industr>-. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,1410  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 


fully  received.  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:.30  P.M.:  Sunday-school.  2  to 
3  P.M.  Dav-schools  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  ,3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-Uble,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  YlslUirs  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .Tesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  C’ A M P,  Treas. ; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RussEi.i.,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Dur  greatest  neeil  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THK  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  vears  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  l.W  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  cap  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpoi^ 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.300  to  $.500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  I.ouls  Tag,  As,st.  Treas.,  10  FASt  23il  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

New  York,  Feb.  8, 1899. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  Publishing  Oimpany  will  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1899,  at  3.30  P.M.,  at  the  ofltlce  of  the  company,  at 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  upon  a  pro^sition  to  reduce  its  capital  stock 
from  ^50,000,  consisting  of  1,500  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  each,  to  $.37,500.  and  consist  of  1,500  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $35.00  each. 

Henry  M.  Field, 

.lOHN  H.  Dey, 

Marshall  F.  Shaw. 

“A  Majority  of  the  Directors.” 


The  Rev.  Jean  E.  Kiiutz  of  -Franceiwill  give  a  course 
of  four  lectures  on  modern  Frem  h  authors  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  France,  social,  jKilitical  and  literary,  on 
Tuewlay  afternoons  at  three  o’clock,  lH>ginning  Febru¬ 
ary  38,  at  Mrs.  Julliard’s,  16  West  57th  street,  at  3  p.M. 
Tickets  for  the  course  are  $.5.00,  and  may  he  olitained 
from  Mrs.  H.  P.  Loomis,  58  East  34th  street,  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin,  35  West  .57th  street.  Subject, 
Michelet.  SubstHiuent  lectures  will  be  at  Mrs.  t^hieffe- 
lin’.s.  :V)  West  57th  street,  subject,  Beranger;  at  Mrs.  Pe¬ 
ter  Wyckoff’s,  3:1  West  57th  strt'ct,  subji-ct,  France  of 
To-day,  Literature  and  Art;  at  Mrs.  lAxmiis’s,  .58  Ijist 
34th  strt*et,  subject,  France  of  To-dav,  Political  and  So¬ 
cial. 


OLD  POINT  COMFOItT,  KICH.3IOND  AND  W.VSH- 
INGTON. 

Next  Six-Day  Tour  via  Peiiiisylvaiiia  Railroad. 

Tlie''  second  “of  “the  present*  wries~of  jpersonally-con- 
ducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmoml  and 
Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  Feb.  3.5. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  cm  iinitc  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
in  fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Newark  ;  $33.50  from  Trenton ;  $.31.00  fnim  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  projxirtionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

KOld  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfortonly,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three-fourths  days’  hoard  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $1.5.14)  from  New  York;  $i:i..50  from  Trenton; 
$13..50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  jKiints. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  llflti  Broadway.  New  York  ;  7.'<9 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  .Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delph  ia. 


i‘Rf:sB  yrERiRs. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  at 
3.30  p.M.  A.  H.  F’.ahne.stock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  «if  Cairo  stands  adjouriitsl  to  meet  in  Ol- 
ney.  Ill.,  .April  11,  at  7.:10  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

<  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  for  prayer  and 
conference  at  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  corner  of  Eleventh  street,  Monday,  Feb.  37,  at  3 
P.M.  JOH.v  Baluom  Sh.aw,  Mlxlemtor. 

George  W.  F.  Birch,  Suited  Clerk. 


HA  RBI  A  O  ES. 

Hodge  - Sinclair.— February  14,  1899,  at  AA'oodland 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Hodge,  D.D.,  assisttd  by  the  Rev.  ,1.  Stuart 
Dickson,  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Hoilge  and  Elsie 
Campbell  Sinclair. 


WOODIjAWN  CEMETERY'. 
rOODLAAVN  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  30  East  3:id  Street 


Agents  AV .anted.— Good  live  men  in  every  locality 
to  represent  a  large  Manufacturing  Company  and 
introduce  their  gotds.  Steady  employment  and  large 
income  in  good  legitimate  business  assured  to  men  that 
are  honest  and  willing  to  attend  to  business.  References 
required.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  re¬ 
ply  to  The  Rex  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  338 
Chartres  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ONE  of  the  best  chorus  choir  directors  in  the  State  open 
for  engagement  Easter.  Good  in  prayer-meeting 
and  Sunday  School,  Address,  “Director,” care  of  The 
Evangelist. 


WANTED— A  country  home  for  a  middle-aged  lady 
in  good  physical  health  and  of  gentle  disposition, 
able  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  home;  not 
always  well  balanced,  but  easily  controlled  bv  a  person 
of  strong  character  and  good  judgment.  Address,  stat¬ 
ing  terms  (moderate)  and  giving  references.  Rev.  E., 
P.  O.  Box  3787,  New  Y'ork  City. 


L 


COMING  TO  ENGLEWOOD. 

This  is  coiLspicuously  a  time  of  jiastoral  ad¬ 
justments.  The  pulpits  of  the  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  New  York  and  the  Madison  Avenue 
Churches,  lately  vacant,  are  now  well  filled. 
And  what  seems  to  be  a  further  most  favorable 
conjuncture  is  the  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  for 
some  years  pastor  of  the  prosperous  Warren 
Memorial  Church,  LouisA'ille,  Kentucky.  Dr. 
Hamilton  was  for  many  more  years  than  he 
has  been  absent  from  this  city,  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  then  in  Four¬ 
teenth  Street.  He  stands  in  the  first  rank  for 
pulpit  ability,  and  all-round  acceptance ;  and  if 
he  does  not  quite  return  to  New  York,  as  many 
of  his  friends  have  not  ceased  to  hojie  he  would 
do,  he  comes  well  Avithin  sight  of  it.  The 
Englewootl  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  wise  choice  of  a  pastor.  Dr.  Hamilton  has 
been  preceded  in  that  pulpit  by  the  Rev.  James 
Eells,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D. 
Indeed,  the  latter,  now  President  at  Auburn,  is 
reckoned  the  father  of  that  prosperous,  yet  not 
untried  church,  and  Avith  good  reason. 


t)f  Avariii  eulogies  of  the  late  Dr.  Moses  D. 
Hoge  of  Richmond,  there  are  verA'  many,  es- 
liecially  in  our  Southern  exchanges.  Due  of 
his  most  notable  acts  during  the  Avar  Avas  the 
running  of  the  blockade  for  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  tracts,  all  Avhich  Avere  greatly  Avanted  in 
the  Southern  Army.  He  brought  home  almost 
a  ship  load  from  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Writing  of  Dr.  Hoge’s  remarkable  qualities  as 
a  preacher.  Professor  Moore  of  Richmond  has 
many  incidents.  Here  is  but  one,  and  relatiA'e 
to  his  Avonderful  A'oice :  ‘  ‘  When  he  preached 
to  the  Avhole  of  General  D.  H.  Hill’s  division 
in  the  open  air,  it  rang  like  a  bugle  to  the  out¬ 
ermost  verge  of  his  great  congregation.  ’  ’ 


NEAV  I*UHLICATI4>NS. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  New  Y'ork:  Letters  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Bniwiiiiig  Hinl  Eliziibeth  Biirrett.  184.'>- 1846.  3  vols. 
$5.<4>.  -  I’lie  Adventures  of  Fliilip  Also  A  Slnibby 

Genteel  $torv  ;  AA'.  M.  Tlnickerny.  $1.7.5. - Rugged 

Ladv;  \A'.  W.  Howells.  $1.7.5.  —  .Short  Rations;  AVillis- 
ton  Fish.  $1.35. 

The  M.acmillan  Com  pa  xa’.  New  Y'ork:  Friendly  Vis¬ 
iting  among  tlie  I’oor;  Alary  E.  Richmond.  $1.I4I. 

New  Talmud  Pudi.ishixg  Company,  New  Y'ork:  New 
Edition  of  tlie  Babylonian  'ralmnd.  Original  Text. 
Edited,  (’orrected.  Formulated  and  Transhited  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Alichael  L.  Rodkinson.  A'ol.  A'l. 

A.  C.  .Armstrong  and  Son.  New  Y'ork:  Neglected 
Factors  in  tlie  Study  of  tlie  Early  I'nigress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  3'he  Rev.  James  Orr.  D.l).  $1..5D. 

Funk  and  AA'agnai.ls,  New  Y'ork:  Poems;  Richard 
Realf.  $3..50. 

Noa’ELLo.  Ewer  and  Company,  New  Y'ork:  How  to 
Sing  the  Choral  Service.  .A  Manual  of  Intoning  for 
Clergymen;  G.  Eiiwanl  Stulihs,  A1..A.  -  AA'hen  It  AVas 
Y'et  Dark;  R.  Huntington  AA'oiKlman.  13  cents. - Be¬ 

hold,  Y'e  IK'spisers;  Horatio  Y\’.  Parker.  13 cents. 

Houghton,  Miffi.in  and  Company,  Boston:  College 
Reuuireinents  in  English.  For  Careful  Study  for  the 
Years  1900,  1901, 1903. 

Sila'Er.Burdett  and  Company,  Boston:  Through  the 
Y'ear.  B<«)k  One.  Book  Two;  .Anna  M.  Clyde  and  Lillian 
YA'allace.  36  cents  each. 

Ginn  and  Compana'.  Btiston:  Bird  AVorld.  .A  Reader 
for  Intermeiliate  Grades;  ,1.  H.  Stickney,  assisted  by 
Ralph  Hoifinann. 

PERIODICALS. 

FeLriKiry:  Schotil  Review;  Alusical  Times;,  Land  o. 
Sunshine;  Presbyterian  Record;  Holland  Reminder. 
Sunday  School  Lesson  Illustrator;  Y'oung  Folks'  Mis. 
sionarv;  Auburn  Seminary  Review;  Pilgrim  Teacher’ 
Confederate  A'eteran;  The  AA’riter;  Y'ale  Review;  Liter' 
ary  Digest;  .Architt'cture  and  Building. 

ilarcli:  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

REI’ORT.S  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  AA’estern  Penitentiary  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ’97-’98. 

Inaugural  Address  Delivered  before  Trustees  of  Cen¬ 
tre  College.  Danville,  Ky.,  by  Rev.  AVm.  C.  Robertsi 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

New  Y'ork  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulle¬ 
tin  146- Forcing  Head  Ijcttuce:  Soils  and  Fertilizers;  F. 
H.  Hall  and  S.  A.  Beach.  Bulletin  147- Some  Good  Ber¬ 
ries.  Bulletin  148  Report  of  Analyses  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers  for  the  Fall  of  1898;  L.  L.  Y'an  Slyke. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Forest  Preserve  Board, 
1898. 

The  YY'ay  to  Salvation;  Preston  .A.  Ross. 

I.aurel  YY'inners.  Portraits  and  Silliouettes  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Composers. 

Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  Y'ork,  1898. 

Church  Service  Society  Papers.  No.  I. 

Hanover  Oillege,  1898-99. 

The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily.  .Annual  Reiiort  for  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  23,  1899. 


active.  The  rural  schools  develop  into  mis¬ 
sions  and  often  build  chapels  and  organize  into 
churches.  Tlieir  young  people  come  to  town 
for  higher  education  than  the  district  school 
affords,  and  become  members  of  our  Endeavor 
Societies  and  of  the  churches.  The  retired 
farmer  moving  into  town  is  already  attached 
to  us,  aud  we  have  a  rich  reward,  a  material 
and  spiritual  harvest.  Some  of  our  town 
churches  are  looking  after  two,  others  three, 
four,  five  of  these  schools.  A  pleasant  incident 
in  connection  with  this  work  will  sometimes 
occiir  wlien,  after  Sabbath  evening  service,  the 
pastor  and  three  or  four  of  these  workers  meet 
on  tlie  front  steps  of  the  church,  and  each  nar¬ 
rates  his  experience  or  success  during  the  after¬ 
noon  in  the  country.  A  mutual  bond  is  formed 
which  shows  it.self  in  joining  forces  for  the 
home  church  work. 

This  Twentieth  Ceuturj’  Movement  is  calling 
for  more  money  and  more  missionaries.  We 
wish  we  had  ten  instead  of  five  for  our  large 
State.  But  the  best  results  all  around  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  our  laymen  reach  out  every  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  so  far  as  liorse  or  bicycle  can 
take  them.  We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
latent  force,  which  if  it  could  be  set  to  work 
along  this  line  of  activity  would  fill  every  coun¬ 
try'  school-house  with  sacred  song. 

Hakaimk),  Wisconsin. 


srXI).4Y-SCH(>0L  WORK  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards. 

As  many  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
‘  ‘  Twentieth  Century  Movement,  ’  ’  they  may 
like  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  how  it  has  been 
done. 

Tlie  Sunday-school  membership  increased 
from  13,0S9  to  21,053 — a  gain  of  over  HO  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  This  led  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  forty  new  churches — a  gain  of  30  per 
cent,  in  churches.  The  communicant  roll  in¬ 
creased  from  9,1.59  to  1.5,002 — an  increase  of  04 
per  cent. 

The  major  part  of  this  growth  has  been  due 
to  our  Sunday-.school  missionary  force  and  the 
hearty  co-oiHwation  of  pastors.  We  had  the 
old  style  colporteur,  who  worked  in  the  old 
fashioned  waj".  But  in  1888  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brown — only  recently  ordained — introduced  new 
methods  of  Sunday-school  work.  Gradiially 
the  force  of  missionaries  increased,  until  now 
we  have  five  men  in  tlie  field  twelve  months 
in  the  year.  It  is  their  business  to  systemati¬ 
cally  visit  all  the  schools  they  have  established, 
and  keep  them  going.  Wherever  one  is  closed 
during  the  winter’s  cold,  they  re-organize  it 
in  the  spring. 

During  mid-summer  they  hold  series  of  insti¬ 
tutes  and  picnics,  gathering  together  represen¬ 
tatives  of  half  a  dozi'ii  or  more  schools.  In 
mid-winter  a  missionary  will  often  spend  a 
whole  week  in  one  district,  holding  meetings 
every  night,  making  a  harvest  time  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year.  The  schools  of  vacant 
and  feeble  churches  are  visited  and  renovated, 
and  often  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  a 
settled  minister. 

Another  very  important  feature  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  country  schools  by  town  churches  and 
pastors.  Till'  mi.ssionary  asks  the  iiastor, 
“Have  you  any  one  who  will  go  with  me  four 
miles,  ( or  more  as  the  case  may  be,  )  into  the 
country'  and  assist  in  organizing  a  school  and 
superintend  it  during  the  summer?’’  In  this 
way,  elders,  deacons  and  others  are  enlisted 
for  coantry  work.  The  pastor  often  goes  out 
of  a  Sabbath  afternoon.  The  missionary  has 
done  thorough  canvassing  from  house  to  house; 
a  thing  which  the  busy  layman  in  town  has  no 
time  for.  These  schools  once  adopted  by  the 
churches,  and  laymen  resjionsible  for  them,  the 
missionary  becomes  frt“e  for  extending  his  work. 
The  working  laymen  become  better  supporters 
of  their  home  churches,  more  spiritual,  more 


Macmillan  Company’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 
Friendly  Visiting 
Among  the  Poor 


A  Handbook  tor  Charity  Workers. 

By  Mary  E.  Riohmoxd,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Baltimore. 

Cloth^  16mo^  $1.00. 

Miss  Richmond  has  had  ten  years’  experience  in  train 
ing  charity  workers.  Some  of  the  material  in  her  book 
haslieen  used  in  conductingclasses  for  the  study  of  per¬ 
sonal  service  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  It  will  be  found 
readable  and  suggestive  by  beginners  in  church  chari¬ 
ties,  by  members  of  the  order  of  King’s  Daughters,  and 
by  all  who,  as  friendly  visitors  of  some  society  or  as  In¬ 
dividuals,  come  in  contact  with  poverty  and  need. 


Development  of  Thrift 


By  MaryIWillcox  Brown,  General  Secretary 
j  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
Baltimore. 

Cloth,  16mo,  $1.(M). 

This  is  a  handbook  of  usefully  moderate  size,  compact 
and  practical  in  method.  The  subjects  treated  of  are. 
Tlie  thrift  habit;  thrift’in  the  family;  saving  agencies, 
such  as  provident  savings  banks,  post-office  saving* 
banks,  penny  provident  funds,  and  school  saving  banks; 
cooperative  savings  and  building  loan  associations; 
people’s  banks,  such  as  have  been  so  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Germany  and  Italy;  provident  loan  associa¬ 
tions;  industrial  insurance,  and  the  English  Friendly 
Societies. 

“  Powerful  and  Convincing.” 


A  REITRI.K  AN  DAILY  ON  THE  WAR 
( O.M.MISSION. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  refers  to  the  Report 
of  the  War  Investigation  Commission  a.s  show¬ 
ing  vert’  clearly  where  the  American  army  ad¬ 
ministration  “is  weak  and  inefficient.’’  As  one 
of  the  most  candid  of  Republican  dailies,  its 
comment  on  the  conedusions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  ( predicated  on  tlie  testimony  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  witnesses,  less  five, )  is  of  interest.  As  is 
probable  also,  it  sjieaks  the  sentiment  of  the 
main  body  of  the  President’s  supporters.  The 
Commercial  says  : 

“It  summarizes  honestly  the  testimony  of 
several  hundred  witnesses,  laying  bare  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  camps  like  Alger  and  the  nial-admin- 
istration  of  camps  as  at  Chickamauga.  It 
scores  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  for  lack 
of  prevision  and  executive  ability,  as  shoAvn 
at  Tampa  and  in  Cuba.  It  finds  no  foundation 
for  the  charges  of  fraud  in  the  supiily  of  bad 
beef  to  the  army,  holding  that  the  instances  of 
bad  meat  were  exceptional  and  due  to  the  tropi¬ 
cal  heat.  Reflection  is  cast  on  the  sincerity  of 
General  Miles’s  charges  by  the  fact  that  he 
used  the  knowledge  of  bad  meat  he  claims  to 
liave  had  not  to  benefit  the  soldiers  but  to  dis- 
cri'dit  officers  againt  whom  he  bore  a  grudge. 

“The  Commission  evidently  regard  the  un¬ 
certain  and  unsatisfactorj’  relations  of  the 
President,  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  as  demanding  a  readjustment. 
Divided  responsibility  is  fatal  to  harmony  and 
efficiency ; 

“  ‘The  President  must  liave  the  same  power 
of  selection  of  his  general-in-chief  as  he  has  of 
his  Secretary  of  War;  without  this  there  can 
be  no  guaranty  that  he  will  give  or  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  place  in  the  general-in¬ 
chief  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
fect  harmonj'.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
Secretarj’  of  War  should  have  in  the  command 
of  the  Army  an  officer  who  is  not  working  in 
harmony  with  him.  ’ 

‘  ‘  In  view  of  all  the  slurs  that  have  been  cast 
on  the  character  and  good  faith  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most 
direct  condemnation  contained  in  their  report 
is  that  ‘  there  was  lacking  in  the  general  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  War  Department  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Spain  that  com¬ 
plete  grasp  of  the  situation  which  was  essential 
to  the  highest  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the 
army.  ’ 


of  France 


From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Consulate 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

BY  THE  HON. 

THOMAS  E.  WATSON. 

VoLi’ME  I.  Fro.m  the  Setti.eme.vt  by  the  Gauls  to 
THE  Death  or  Louis  XV. 

Cloth,  Med.  8vo,  $3  50. 

Volume  II.  In  Press. 

“Mr.  Watson  has  not  only  done  a  work  that  was  worth 
the  doinu.  but  he  has  done  it,  for  the  most  part,  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  He  has  given  us  a  highly  interesting  book 
upon  one  of  the  most  fascinating  themesof  history.  The 
.Story  of  France  is  the  fruit  of  great  research,  and  is  a 
conscientious  and  thoroughly  readable  presentation  of 
a  great  theme.’’— Henry  M.  Baird  in  Literature. 
PUBLISHED  BY 


Candy  connoisseurs  hold  up 


Chocolates  and  Confections 

as  the  highest  standaol  of  candy  excellence. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
Is  perfect  in  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
healthful.  Ma<le  instantly  with  buillui;  water 
Stephen  F.  IVlillmnnA  SuBy  ^ 

1310  ChpMniit  Street,  . 

PhlUili'lplilik  /V 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK. 


“This  Commission  has  done  its  duty,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  industry,  honor,  and  a  full  sense  of 
its  responsibility.  Its  members,  men  of  both 
political  parties,  assert  that  they  have  sought 
the  truth  in  all  quarters  and  refused  a  hearing 
to  no  man.  They  also  testify  to  the  free  hand 
given  them  and  the  scrupulous  attitude  of  non¬ 
interference  maintained  by  the  President. 
There  are  revelations  in  the  report  that  call 
imperatively  for  radical  reforms  in  our  army 
system.  Will  Congress  heed  them?’’ 

The  premiers  of  the  several  Australasia  col¬ 
onies  have  agreed  in  conference  on  a  plan  of 
Federation,  and  will  do  their  best  to  secure 
the  passing  of  the  scheme.  Some  plan  has 
been  under  advisement  ever  since  the  visit  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fronde  to  that  far  country. 
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THE  UOSHISHA  AM>  OTHER  JAPANESE 
THIXIS. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  is  going  on 
favorably.  The  President  has  asked  Dr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Mclver,  (who  is  here  to  represent  the 
donors  in  the  United  States)  to  name  a  new 
board  of  trustees  and  they  will  be  appointed. 
This  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  asked  for 
and  to  secure  an  administration  that  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

‘  ‘  The  present  teachers  in  the  Doshisha  are  to 
vacate  their  positions  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term. 

A  new  board  of  trustees  is  to  be  suggested  to 
the  Japanese  donors  for  their  approval.  Some 
have  already  given  their  cordial  assent  to  the 
names  proposed  and  no  objection  has  been  made 
thus  far.  On  the  contrary  two  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  contributors  have  said  that  they  most 
heartily  approve  of  the  change  that  is  proposed 
and  have  strongly  opposed  the  action  that  was 
taken  in  changing  the  constitution. 

About  two  months  ago  a  Japanese  steamer 
reached  here  from  Seattle  and  while  in  port  a 
Japanese  official  went  on  board  and  arrested 
two  Chinese  passengers  who  were  en  route  to 
Hong  Kong  on  the  charge  of  smoking  opium. 
At  first,  they  were  refused  bail,  but  after  about 
a  week  of  confinement  they  wfere  permitted  to 
go  out.  One  of  them  is  not  addicted  to  the  use 
of  opium  at  all.  Both  were  simply  passengers 
from  the  United  States  to  China. 

A  young  man  from  Minneapolis  was  on  the 
same  ship  en  route  to  Western  China  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  missionary.  He  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  Chinese  passengers 
during  the  voyage,  and  on  learning  of  the 
arrest,  remained  here  to  render  any  assistance 
that  he  might  be  able  to  give  in  securing  jus¬ 
tice  for  his  friends. 

His  sympathy  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  two 
Chinamen  have  created  much  interest  among 
the  Chinese  residents  and  they  have  combined 
to  defend  their  countrymen  and  secure  their 
release.  They  are  also  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  young  missionary,  who  has  shown  so 
much  interest  in  the  defence  of  those  who  have 
been  so  unjustly  treated. 

This  young  man  has  thus  secured  the  good 
will  of  all  the  Chinese  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  him  remain  in  Yokohama  and 
work  among  them.  I  was  waited  upon  a  few 
days  ago  and  asked  to  be  the  treasurer  and 
manager  of  a  fund  that  is  to  be  raised  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Christian  school  for  the  Chinese.  It  is 
to  be  supported  entirely  by  themselves,  includ¬ 
ing  the  salary  of  the  missionary.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  are  some  of  them  Christian, 
but  many  who  are  not  are  joining  in  the  project. 


There  has  been  a  school  for  the  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren  that  was  controlled  entirely  by  the  heathen 
and  Confucius  was  regularly  worshipped  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Now  a  discussion  is  going  on  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  future.  A  good  number  urge 
that  the  old  school  be  given  up  and  a  new  one 
established.  I  have  just  learned  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eleven  was  appointed  last  evening  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Chinese  residents  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done.  Whatever  is  the  result, 
there  is  no  doubt  going  to  be  a  great  gain  for 
Christianity. 

On  my  return  from  the  Loocher  Islands  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Looc'her  Island 
nobleman,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger  on  the 
steamer.  I  have  since  sent  him  some  tracts  and 
I  received  a  nice  note  from  him  this  morning, 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  same  and  his  in¬ 
tention  to  come  to  see  me. 

Since  I  began  to  write,  I  have  rt“ceived  a 
call  from  Pak  Young  Hio,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Progressionists  in  Korea.  He  came  to 
see  if  I  could  get  a  place  in  some  Christian 
family  for  his  only  child,  who  is  a  girl  about 
14.  He  would  send  her  to  the  United  States  if 
it  was  not  for  the  exjiense. 

He  informs  me  that  the  Korean  Emperor  is 
selling  offices  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  old  and 
corrupt  retainers.  Those  who  are  progressive 
and  liberal  are  hiding  for  their  lives.  But  a 
revolution  is  coming  before  long  and  there  is 
j  sure  to  be  a  change. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greene  of  Tokyo  has  been 
much  interested  in  what  is  going  to  be  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  foreigners  when  we  come  under 
Japanese  jurisdiction  and  esiiecially  anxious 
that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  allow 
bail  and  the  writ  of  habt'as  corpus.  As  it  is 
now,  the  courts  are  conducted  on  the  same  jdan 
as  in  Germany  and  France,  i.  e. ,  a  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  guilty  unless  he  can  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence. 

Dr.  Greene  was  asked  by  the  United  States 
Minister  to  prepare  a  paper  in  which  he  would 
give  a  statement  of  his  views.  This  met  the 
approval  of  both  the  United  States  and  British 
Ministers  and  they  have  taken  steps  to  have 
the  changes  made  as  suggested.  I  see  in  yester¬ 
day’s  paper  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in 
which  are  embodied  some  of  the  concessions 
that  were  proposed.  In  a  speech  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  at  the  reception  given  to 
him  by  the  Japanese  in  Tokyo,  he  treats  upon 
the  same  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  British 
Minister. 

The  alliance  of  Japan  with  England,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  is  looked  upon 
with  hearty  approval  by  the  Japanese.  He  can 
see  already  that  it  is  drawing  the  people  to 
us  more  closely  than  before.  It  will  unques¬ 
tionably  help  us  very  much  in  our  work,  and 
remove  to  a  great  extent  the  anti-foreign  feel¬ 
ing  that  has  been  a  considerable  hindrance  to 
our  progress.  God’s  hand  is  visible  in  a  great 
many  ways  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Gospel. 

The  beginning  of  military  drill  is  usually 
celebrated  each  year  on  the  8th  of  January  by 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  This  year  it  was 
postponed  because  that  day  fell  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath. 

Forty  Chinese  students  have  just  come  to 
Japan  for  an  education.  The  world  is  moving 
fast  and  it  behooves  the  people  of  God  to  be 
awake  to  their  privileges  and  their  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Yours  gratefully,  H.  Loomis. 


Po  you  Feol  Pepresseil  ? 

Fse  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  invicorates  the  nerves,  stimirlates  diirestion,  and 
relieves  mental  depression.  Kspecfally  valuable  to 
tire<l  b-ain  workers. 
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Towels. 

1,5(M)  Dozen  Heiiiiiied  Huckaback  Towels^ 
large  sizes, 

$1.50,  $2.(HK  $‘».25,  $2.50.  $2.75  and  $3.00 
lH‘r  dozen. 

Heiustitehed  Towels 
$2.25,  $3  00  and  $4.50  per  dozen. 

200  Dozen  Hemstitched  Huckaback  Towels, 
with  Damask  borders,  size  24x42  inches, 

$3.00  per  dozen. 

160  Dozen  Webb’s  celebrated  grass  bleached 
Hemstitched  Huck  Towels,  plain  white  and 
fancy  colored  borders, 

$3.00  per  dozen. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St„ 

New  Y  irk. 


FOREltiN. 

A  great  Presbyterian  niissionaiy  demonstra¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Newcastle,  England,  oiii 
March  8th,  is  being  arranged  for. 

The  British  Woman’s  Temperance  Association 
now  numbers  19,(XK)  members  in  Scotland  with 
between  2(X)  and  :k)0  branches. 

The  donations  to  the  Sustentation  Fund  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  past  eight 
months  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  amount  to 
£100,093,  which  show  an  increase  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  the  previous  year  of  £5,  (.49. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Macfie  of  Airds,  has  be¬ 
queathed  about  .£20,0(X)  to  the  Fn*e  Church  of 
Scotland  and  Free  Church  mission  schemes. 
He  has  also  left  £5.  (XX)  to  aid  poor  exiled  Jews, 
and  £100  to  each  pre-Disruption  Free  Churclt 
minister  and  missionarj'  now  alive. 

The  Rev.  John  McNeil,  so  well  known  on 
this  side,  has  been  conducting  a  mission  at 
Tain.  The  sers  ices  have  been  held  in  the  Free 
Chtirch.  and  have  been  exceptionally  well  at¬ 
tended. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  falling-off  in 
the  number  of  students  entering  the  three  Free 
C!hurch  Colleges  of  Scotland  to  be  trained  for 
the  mini.stry.  Six  years  ago  as  many  as  sixty 
entered  in  the  course  of  the  year,  while  this 
year  the  number  has  dropped  to  twenty-seven. 
Dr.  Stalker,  the  convener  of  the  college  com¬ 
mittee,  traces  the  falling  off  to  the  entrance 
examinations. 

Recent  news  from  the  Congo  Free  State 
shows  that  the  natives  have  been  everywhere 
victorious,  and  that  a  state  of  panic  exists 
amongst  the  Europeans  many  of  whom  are  re¬ 
turning  to  Belgium.  The  natives  have  got 
possession  of  a  large  (juantity  of  arms. 

Tl»e  question  of  Ritualism  was  strongly  in 
evidence  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  owing  ta 
an  application  for  a  grant  for  a  mission-room 
to  St.  Thomas’s,  Liverj.ool,  a  church  where 
confession  is  oi>enly  taught  and  the  ritual  is 
extreme.  It  was  held  tliat  the  Rural  Dean, 
who  had  vetoed  the  application,  was  exceeding 
his  powers,  and  that  the  question  of  extreme 
ritual,  however  it  might  be  objected  to.  should 
not  militate  against  aid  being  given  where,  as 
in  the  ca.se  of  St.  Thomas',  it  was  much  needed. 
The  report  disallowing  the  grant  was  carried. 

The  steamer  Lake  Htiron.  with  2.21X!  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  Dukhobortsi  st'ct,  arrived 
at  Haliax  lately.  Another  party  of  2,900  was 
expected  to  follow  shortly,  and  with  true  hos¬ 
pitality  the  Canadian  (Tovemment  has  made 
elaborate  preparations  for  their  reception  and 
maintenance  until  tliey  can  be  settled  on  land 
assigned  to  tliem. 
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rO-OPERATIX«  (  IRCLES. 

Different  luethcHls  of  securing  the  practical 
co-operatiou  of  our  many  friends  form  a  fre¬ 
quent  subject  of  discussion  at  our  meetings. 
Last  week  we  w'ere  much  interested  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  “King’s  Daughters’  Settlement  Cir¬ 
cle, ’’which  had  been  formed  in  East  Orange 
and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  ally  to  us.  A 
group  of  young  girls  gather  once  a  week  with 
a  determination  to  learn  all  they  can  about 
the  work,  and  to  help  ns  in*every  way  possible, 
although  not  able  to  come  to  the  Hou.se  to  give 
any  personal  sers'ice  there.  They  intend  to 
keep  in  correspondence  with  Miss  Mayer  and 
ask  her  to  let  them  know  of  any  special  needs 
that  they  can  fill  either  by  making  garments  or 
collecting  anything  needed  among  outside 
friends,  also  to  get  up  fairs  or  entertainments 
to  raises  funds  for  some  special  object. 

Some  older  ladies  were  so  interested  in  this 
plan  that  thfey  immediately  proposed  to  write 
tor  in  a  similar  purijose  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  in  this  natural,  unpremeditated  manner,  a 
new  movement  had  been  started  that  could  be 
made  verj'  helpful.  We  have  called  this  “The 
King’s  Daughters’  Settlement  Circle,  No.  1, ’’ 
with  the  hope  that  numbers  2,  3  and  4  will  soon 
follow  and  many  others  later. 

Our  idea  is  that  each  circle  so  formed  should 
pledge  itself  to  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
sub.scription,  small  or  large  according  to  its 
resources,  for  any  branch  of  the  work  which 
they  may  designate.  Some  circles  are  already 
giving  us  twenty-five  cents,  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  a  month ;  sums  hardly  felt  when  divided 
among  ten,  fifteen  or  tw’enty  members,  but  if 
paid  regularly  a  most  material  help  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  regular  monthly  bills,  which  are  the 
ones  that  wear  iqxni  the  officers  of  every  Chari¬ 
table  Association,  with  their  ever  recurring 
demands. 

We  have  the  faithful  “Dorcas  Circle’’  whose 
fifty  cents  a  month  towards  our  rent  has  never 
failed  us  since  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the 
Chapter.  We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  know  what  strength  and  courage  the  sight 
of  that  familiar  postmark  and  handwriting 
bring  to  the  anxious  treasurer.  Then  there  is 
that  energetic  and  generous  Patient  Circle  that 
sends  twenty  dollars  a  month,  thus  lifting  a 
heavy  burden  from  us  and,  with  the  aid  of  an¬ 
other  generous  friend,  assuring  the  salarj’  of 
our  Club  Superintendent  and  the  success  of  that 
important  branch  of  our  work. 

This  system  of  regular  gifts  sent  frequently 
during  the  year  helps  both  sides,  for  it  keeps 
the  donors  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  and  as 
they  know  more  of  what  is  done  with  their 
money  they  get  a  iiersonal  interest  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  helping.  If  any  of  our  readers  should 
feel  interested  in  this  scheme.  Miss  Mayer 
would  be  delighted  to  correspond  with  them 
about  it,  and  help  in  every  way  to  further  any 
plans  of  co-operation. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  who  so  kindly  re¬ 
ponded  to  our  last  week’s  appeal  and  enabled  us 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  this  severe  season 
and  add  our  thanks  here  to  the  ‘  ‘  Shut  In’  ’  for 
the  $2  received  for  relief  work. 

HOW  THE  SHIP  WAS  SAVED. 

In  the  London  Animal’s  Friend  of  November 
is  this  interesting  story:  In  a  dense  fog  oflf 
the  Scilly  Islands  a  ship  was  rapidly  drifting 
on  to  some  terrible  rocks.  Suddenly  the  cap¬ 
tain  heard  the  cries  of  a  flock  of  gulls.  Quickly 
heeding  the  warning,  he  backed  the  engines  at 
only  two  minutes’  distance  from  a  reef.  Had 
tbe  ship  gone  on  the  rocks,  probably  not  a 
^ngle  passenger  or  sailor  would  have  been 
saved.  It  seems  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Scilly  Islands  never  allows  a  seabird  to  be 
shot ;  the  outlying  rocks  are  therefore  all  alive 
with  gulls— and  so  the  ship  was  saved. 


4.  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

stained  Olasa  for  Churehee  and  ZheelUngs. 
CH.VS.  V,  HOOEMAN.  -  -  103  East  17th  8t.,  N.  Y. 

In  addreeeing  advertioero  patronioiug  our  font  - 
nal  kindly  tnenUon  The  Mrangoltti. 


T.  ALLEN  McQUARY’S  OWN  STORY  of  his  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD  FOR 

AN  ARKANSAW  GIRL  and 

FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Having  successfully  completed  his  task — starting  penniless  and  honorably  earning 
his  expenses  over  28,000  miles  of  land  and  water — Mr.  McQuary  now  tells,  for  the  first 
time,  the  full  story  of  his  varied  experiences  on  the  entire  trip,  as  well  as  all  facts  of 
interest  heretofore  kept  private ;  also  tells  how  it  all  ended  when  he  returned  to  America 
and  visited  the  old  Arkansaw  plantation  again,  where  he  first  met  the  little  girl  for  whom 
he  afterwards  virtually 

STAKED  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  REPUTATION  I 

And  all  to  what  end  ?  Read  his  fascinating  story  and  learn ! 

MOST  REMARKABLE  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY  I  ^ 

“  The  Sensation  of  the  Age." — Rev.  H.  C.  Patterson,  Richmond,  Ind. 

“  Outranks  all  Fiction  in  point  of  Romance.” — London  Daily  News. 

“  It  has  Captivated  the  Whole  World  by  its  Uniqueness.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  Most  Remarkable  Adventure  in  Real  Life  ever  known.” — Echo  de  Paris. 

“  By  Far  the  Most  Fascinating  Romance  of  the  Age.” — Berlin  Daily  Abenpost. 

“  An  Interesting  Story.  Full  of  Romance  and  Adventure.”— World. 

J*  It  tells  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  love,  and  of  the  adventures  that  befell  him.  How  he  went  to 
Arkansas  for  his  health  and  found  his  fate ;  how,  when  the  father  objected,  the  yonng  man  declared  that  he 
would  do  anything  to  win  the  daughter  ;  how  the  father  took  him  at  his  word  and  drew  up  a  contract  compell¬ 
ing  him  to  ride  round  the  world  dressed  as  a  knight  of  the  i6th  century  to  win  his  bride ;  how  he  rode  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,,  embarked  for  Cuba  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Gomez  j  how  be  came  back  to  New  Orleans, 
stowed  away  aboard  an  English  merchant  vessel ;  how  the  Captain  punished  him  ;  arrival  in  Yokohama,’ 
Japan,  after  many  adventures  ;  how  he  worked  in  a  Japanese  printing  office  to  earn  his  passage  home ;  how 
he  arrived  at  Seattle,  and  rode  horseback  again  across  the  country,  *  ♦  *  to  complete  his  contract  and 
claim  his  bride.” — Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  6,  1898. 

First  Edition  of  10,000  Copies  Already  Exhausted! 

Second  Edition  will  consist  of  100,000  Copies,  and  will  be  supplied  direct  to  purchas¬ 
ers,  by  mail  only,  at 

so  CENTS  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID, 

until  the  entire  edition  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  Book  will  be  sold  only  on  subscrip¬ 
tion,  at  the  Regular  Price — $1.50  per  copy. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MICHAEL  S.  GLENN,  Publisher,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 
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The  Larkin  Idea  fully  axplalned  In 
beau',  u I  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  it  mention  this  publication. 

The  Laikln  Soap  Mfg.  Co.‘,  Larkin  St,  Bufhilo,  N.Y< 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  BrAKOMI^lBT,  Oot.  »0,  ifee.  If  and  »4. 


MKS.  THDM.4S  KING. 

On  Thursday,  lOth  iiist.,  Maria  Garthwaite, 
wife  of  Thonia-s  King,  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  where  .she  was  bom,  some  seventy - 
three  years  ago.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Abner  Garthwaite,  one  of  The  Evangelist’s 
earliest  subscribers,  and  on  his  death  in  1881, 
the  subscription  was  rene%ved  in  her  name, 
their  united  .subscription  covering  a  period  of 
over  sixty  years. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  King  resided  for  a 
time  in  New  Y^ork,  becoming  a  member,  first 
of  the  old  Spring  Street  Church  and  afterwards 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  About 
twenty- five  years  ago,  she  returned  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  connecting  herself  first  with  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  and  later  with  the  West¬ 
minster  Church.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  she  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Old  Ladies’  Home,  one  of  Elizabeth’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  charities.  She  was  a  woman  of  deep 
religious  nature,  full  of  kindly  deeds  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  benevolences,  and  she  leaves  many 
friends  to  sorrow  at  her  departure,  and  cherish 
her  memory. 


The  Congregationalist  points  out  “the  fact 
that  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  Amherst  grad¬ 
uates  now  studying  for  the  ministry  were  among 
the  first  fifth  of  their  cla.ss  in  college,  while 
only  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  Amherst  men 
now  in  law  schools  were  in  the  same  position,  ’  ’ 
as  showing  ‘  ‘  that  while  the  number  of  students 
entering  the  ministry  may  be  smaller  relatively 
to-day,  their  intellectual  caliber  does  not  suffer 


by  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  seek 
other  professions.  ’  ’  Amherst  is’  probably  not 
exceptional  in  this  respect. 

THE  HOME  BOARD  DEFICIT. 

On  Thursday  evening,  February  16th,  in  New 
York,  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  D.  Stnart 
Dodge,  President  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  were  gathered  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Dodge  and  the  Board  about  a  dozen  of  the 
Board  and  the  following  gentlemen,  represent¬ 
ing  seventeen  of  our  large  cities:  The  Revs. 
Richard  S.  Holmes,  D.D.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  George  E.  Stewart,  D.D.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania;  L.  Y.  Graham,  D.D.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Frank  E.  Williams,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland;  H.  W.  Hnlbert,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Maurice  E.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Joseph  M.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Colnmbns,  Ohio; 
Charles  F.  Goss,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Palmer,  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  Rochester,  New 
York;  Henry  Ward,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
George  T.  Berry,  Troy,  New  York ;  Ralph  W. 
Brokaw,  Utica,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  object 
of  the  conference^was  to  plan  for  the  supple¬ 
menting  of  the  present  effort  amongst  the 
churches  by  appeals  to  individuals  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  1100  or  more.  The  enthusiasm  was 
such  that  the  Board  is  confident  that  through 
this  additional  help  such  an  amount  will  be 
received  as  will  secure  the  pledging  of  the 
entire  debt  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
New  York  expects  to  raise  at  least  |30,000  as 
its  share. 
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GROWTH  OF  TRADE  WITH  GERMAXY. 

A  good  deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  has  been 
exhibited  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  about  the  trade  releations  between  the 
two  countries.  Some  figures  just  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that 
the  supposition  that  American  trade  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  German  trade  in  America  is  being  dis¬ 
turbed  or  depressed  by  existing  conditions 
seems  to  be  unfounded.  Certainly  the  United 
States  is  giving  to  Germany  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  her  import  trade  and  is  selling  to  Ger¬ 
many  a  larger  percentage  of  her  exports  than 
ever  before.  American  exports  to  Germany 
increased  over  11  per  cent,  in  the  past  six 
months  compared  with  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  which  of  them¬ 
selves  were  phenomenally  large,  and  the  im¬ 
ports  from  Germany  into  the  United  States  in 
the  past  six  months  were  nearly  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  those  of  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  last  year.  The  share  of  our  import 
trade  given  to  Germany  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  decade,  as  has  also  the  share 
which  she  takes  of  our  exports.  Ten  years  ago 
10  per  cent,  of  our  imports  was  taken  from 
Germany,  while  now  18  per  cent,  comes  from 
that  country ;  a  decade  ago  8  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  went  to  Germany,  now  over  13  per 
cent,  goes  to  that  country.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  calendar  year  1897  our  exports  to  Ger¬ 
many  were  $32,632,122,  and  in  the  last  half  of 
the  calendar  year  1898  were  $40,616,770,  an 
increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  Our  exports  to 
Germany  in  the  last  half  of  the  heavy  export 
year,  1897,  were  $77,132,053,  and  in  the  last 
half  of  1898  were  $85,903,120.  Even  in  meats 
and  provisions  the  exports  to  Germany  in  1898 
show  a  marked  gain  in  nearly  all  classes.  In 
salted  or  pickled  beef  the  exportations  increased 
more  than  25  per  cent,  in  1898  over  1897.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  bacon  increased  25  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
10,000,000  pounds;  those  of  hams  increased 
from  less  than  5,000,000  pounds  to  nearly  12,- 
000,000;  those  of  pork,  fresh  and  salted  from 
less  than  3,000,000  pounds  to  nearly  13,000,000; 
those  of  lard,  from  205  million  pounds  to  238 
million,  while  in  fruits  and  nuts  the  exports 
of  1898  were  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
those  of  1896,  and  but  slightly  below  those  of 
1897. 

ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  dead  seven  years,  but 
his  influence  has  not  perceptibly  diminished. 
His  theological  school  still  prospers ;  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  sermons  continues,  and  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Life  by  Mrs.  Spurgeon  have 
met  a  warm  reception.  It  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  world  is  to-day  being  influenced  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon  more  widely  than  ever  before!  The 
year  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Life  was  that  of  the  burning  of  the  Tabernacle, 
where  he  so  long  preached.  We  note  that  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  memorial  character  were  held  in  the 
restored  portion  of  the  Tabernacle  the  last 
Tuesday  of  January.  Mrs.  Spurgeon  is  zeal¬ 
ously  promoting  the  building  fund,  which  is 
not  yet  sufficient,  by  a  large  amount,  to  re¬ 
build  the  main  structure.  The  present  roll  of 
members  counts  4,000  names. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  is  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
the  great  preacher.  He  was  called  home  all 
the  way;  from  Australia,  and  it  must  be  said 
for  him  that  he  has  discharged  his  large  duties 
with  success.  He  has  made  it  manifest  that, 
like  his  father  and  his  Uncle  James,  he  has  a 
mind  and  sense  of  duty  all  his  own.  Of  the 
latter,  this  recent  incident  is  told:  “The  other 
Sunday  morning  at  West  Croydon  Chapel,  the 
pastor,  Dr.  James  Spurgeon,  suggested  that  the 
first  four  verses  of  ‘  When  I  survey,  ’  should  be 
sung  softly.  The  organ  accompaniment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  subdued  enough  to  please  him. 


and  after  the  first  verse  had  been  rendered  the 
singing  was  stoi)pt‘d,  and  the  congrt'gation  were 
startled  by  a  call  in  stentorian  tones  from  the 
pulpit,  ‘Stop  that  uoi.se  witli  the  organ,  and 
let  us  sing  quietly.  ’  The  effect  ui)on  the  choir 
and  congregation  can  better,  perhaps,  be  im¬ 
agined  than  described.  ’  ’ 

The  London  Commonwealth  of  February  2d, 
says:  “Kingsland  Congregational  Church  on 
Sunday  evening  was  tlie  scene  of  a  sers’ice 
w’hich  may  be  regarded  as  uuitiue  in  the  amials 
of  Nonconformity.  It  is  an  annual  event  for 
Mayors  and  corporations  to  attend  in  full  cere¬ 
monial  the  chapels  with  which  tliey  are  regu¬ 
larly  a.ssociated  in  worship.  But  a  masonic  ser¬ 
vice  is  something  new,  and  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  Kingsland  Cougregationalists  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  novelty.  There  was  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  and  the  brethren  who  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  building  wore  craft-clothing 
and  jewels,  bv  siH'cial  disi>ensation  from  the 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  ” 

At  a  sei^'ice  held  at  Sandringham  Church  on 
a  recent  Sunday  in  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  General  Gordon  an  offertory  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home,  resulting 
in  the  sum  of  £162.  This  amount  was  sui)ple- 
mented  by  a  cheque  for  £4(K)  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  who  is  now  in  England. 

Tlie  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Madrid  received  lately  into  commu¬ 
nion  Don  Pascnal  Pubiete,  a  native  of  the 
Philippines,  a  man  of  influence  amongst  his 
own  countiymen.  The  stor>’  of  his  conversion 
is  remarkable:  Although  quite  iuno<‘ent  of  any 
conne<‘tion  with  political  movements  he  was 
suspected  by  the  Spaniards,  dragged  to  Spain 
as  a  criminal,  and  then  banished  to  a  fort  in 
Africa,  w’here  he  was  much  ill  treated.  When, 
however,  his  innot:ence  was  established  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Madrid.  Here  he  began 
to  attend  Protestant  meetings,  with  the  result 
that  he  saw  the  errors  of  Romanism  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  He  has  been  working 
at  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Tagal  language,  under  the  direction  of  an  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
has  completed  three  GpsiK'ls  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  is  going  back  to  his  own 
country-  as  a  Protestant  evangelist. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  movt^s  upon  the  hearts 
of  men  in  unexirected  ways  and  most  unliktdy 
placfes,  has  been  oftcui  demonstrated.  A  re¬ 
markable  religious  awakening  is  said  to  be 
going  on  in  a  quarter  of  Lisbon  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  unaffected  by  Protestant  influence. 
The  work  was  initiated  by  a  Christian  from 
Brazil,  and  is  attracting  so  much  attention  that 
500  to  700  persons  art:  present  every-  evening. 
A  minister  from  Oporto  has  come  to  render 
assistance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  church  with 
a  pennanent  pastor  will  be  out*  of  the  results 
of  the  movement.  Would  that  it  might  have 
fruits  also  among  the  Catholics  of  that  once 
most  enterprising  nation,  awakening  whole 
churches  out  of  their  .spiritual  slumlK*rs  and 
false  security. 

Rev.  Williiam  Ross  of  Cowcaddens  Free 
Church,  Glasgow,  will  not  pt*rform  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  for  any  couple  who  liave  not 
previously  undertaken  to  have  no  alcoholic 
liquor’s  at  the  subsequent  festivities.  Mr.  Ross 
has  acted  on  this  principle  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  only  in  five  or  six  cases  oirt  of  about 
a  thousand  have  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  re¬ 
fused  to  agree  to  his  conditions. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  London  Presbytery-, 
North,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  seconded 
by  Sir  George  Bruce,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  pii;sent  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  ser-s'ices  at  moderations,  ordinations 
and  inductions,  and  whether  any  change  might 
with  advantage  be  marie.  The  same  line  of  in¬ 
quiry  nright  be  started  in  the  American  Church 
with  advantage.  Uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
such  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  dignity,  in 
installations,  ordinations,  etc. ,  might  well  have 
consideration  by  some  one  or  more  of  our  Syn¬ 
odical  Committees,  or  by  one  representing  the 
General  Assembly. 

Among  the  many  projects  on  foot  with  a 
view  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  Council  —  that  all  the  Evangelical 
Churches  should  hold  a  simultaneous  mission 
as  early  as  possible  in  1900.  A  paper  on  this 
subject  will  be  read  ( says  the  London  Chris¬ 
tian,  )  at  the  approaching  annual  meetings  at 
Liverpool  in  March.  This,  it  adds,  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign,  and  shorrld  finally  lay  at  rest 
the  fear  entertained  by  some  good  people  lest 


the  Free  Church  movement  should  lose  its  main 
purijose  in  bye-ways  of  social  or  semi-political 
action. 

The  Rordidale  School  Board — which  suggests 
the  name  of  the  late  John  Bright — has  improved 
its  scheme  of  religious  instruction — replacing 
the  old  metho<l  in  use  since  1«83.  The  time 
now  set  apart  is  increased  by  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  each  day.  Pas.sages  of  Scripture  to  be 
road  have  been  graded  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ards.  In  a  general  instruction,  “teachers  are 
desired  to  make  the  instruction  as  juactical  as 
possible,  and  not  to  give  attention  to  unneces¬ 
sary-  details.  In  arranging  lessons  from  the 
Old  Testament,  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
those  portions  of  Scripture  biography  which  are 
most  interesting  and  best  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  scholars,  and  best  to  serve  as  a  basis  of 
high  moral  teaching.  ’  ’  The  teac-hers  are  warned 
against  any  attempt  to  attach  the  children  to  a 
particular  denomination.  A  collection  of  about 
seventy  hymns  and  ‘  ‘  moral  songs,  ’  ’  including 
such  favorites  as  ‘  ‘  Awake,  my  soul,  ’  ’  “  Sun  of 
my  soul,”  “There’s  a  friend  for  little  chil¬ 
dren,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  O  God  of  Bethel.  ’  ’  Every  month 
the  head  teacher  will  examine  the  standards, 
and  record  the  results  in  a  book. 


DANCER  IN  SODA. 


Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow 
Its  Excessive  Use. 


Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
w-ashing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  .such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thou- 
.sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
w-hich  is  fraught  with  danger ;  moreover  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end 
the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bow-els  and  cases  are 
on  record  w-here  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  .safest  and 


surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia) 
an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges,  very  pleasant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  w-lien  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  has  time 
to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  ner¬ 


vous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  flesh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness 
and  w-ill  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All  druggists  sell 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


Aubergier’slsA 

Lactucarium 


Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  BronchitiSj 
Whooping;  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing, 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

E.  FOUGERA  Ot  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


laaBi 


.  CURES  WHERE  All  EISE  FAILS. 

Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  tlmSk  Sold  by  druggists. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Prenhytt’ri/  of  Troy. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
this  Presbytery,  permission  was  granted  to  the 
church  of  Glens  Falls  to  extend  its  call  to  Rev. 
John  R.  Mackay  before  the  Presbytery  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  installed  early 
in  March.  Rev.  W.  Ellis  Williams  was  dis- 
niised  to  the  Presbytery  of  Binghamton,  where 
he  accepts  the  call  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Coventry.  A.  H.  A. 

Xew  York  City. — Dr.  McMillan  Becomes  a 
Pastor. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillan, 
late  a  Secretary  of  Home  Missions,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Seventh  avenue  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth  street,  on  Monday  evening  of 
the  present  week — the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Rob¬ 
inson  being  his  predecessor.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  the  sendees  were  of  the  best 
throughout.  Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  Modera¬ 
tor  of  Presbytery,  presided.  The  invocation 
w^as  offered  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Rankin,  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Scott  led  tlie  responsive  Scriptural 
reading,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith  offered 
prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  of 
the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  preached  the 
sermon.  The  sendee  of  installation  being  now 
reached,  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  George  L. 
Shearer,  the  charge  to  tlie  pastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  that  to 
the  people  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter.  The  newly 
installed  pastor  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Utica. — Westminster  Church,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Brown,  D.D.,  pastor,  is  about  to  enjoy  ten 
days  of  special  meetings  under  tlie  leadership 
of  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  of  Yonkers. 
Bethany  and  Olivet  Churches  ar«^  each  hold¬ 
ing  a  sjiecial  series  of  meetings,  their  pastors, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Ball,  excliang- 
ing  helpful  labor,  the  Ri'v.  R.  W.  Brokaw  of 
the  Old  P'irst  is  giving  a  Sabbath  night  series  of 
sermons  on  Old  Testament  characters.  West¬ 
minster  pulpit  is  frecjuently  filled  evenings  by 
President  Strjker  and  Professor  Terrett  of 
Hamilton  College.  The  late  ex-President  Fisher 
was  once  its  pastor,  following  Dr.  Stunuel  M. 
Campbell,  and  preceding  Dr.  Brown,  whose 
pastorate  ajiproaclK's  a  length  of  thirty  years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittxhiiry. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
held  an  enthusiastic  congregational  meeting  on 
the  loth  inst.,  and  selected  James  M.  Bailey, 
chairman:  Elders  Daniel  Cooper  an<l  Thomas 
S.  Maple,  Judge  Jacob  F.  Slagle,  H.  I.  Gour- 
ley,  Jacob  S.  Reymer,  Homer  Wright  and  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Burt,  to  serve  as  a  centennial  commis¬ 
sion  to  have  charge  of  all  matters  in  reference 
to  the  centennial  jubilee  anniversary  which  the 
Second  Church  pt'ople  will  celebrate  in  1902, 
The  pastor.  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  presented 
Chainnan  Bailey  with  a  memorandum  written 
by  Rev.  William  D.  Howard,  D.D.,  former 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  concerning  the 
earliest  facts  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of 
the  church’s  history.  '  The  commis.«oners  re¬ 
quest  any  old  members  or  other  persons  who 
can  give  any  historical  data  or  other  matter  to 
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oommuuicate  wdth  them  at  once.  This  old 
down  town  church,  with  its  record  of  nearly  a 
century  of  usefulness  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition. 

KENTUCKY. 

From  Kentucky  Pastors. — The  Danville  Advo' 
cate  says:  Nearly  forty  years  ago  there  were 
four  fast  friends  who  were  students  at  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Theological  Seminary — Henry  M.  Scud- 
der,  Gelon  Rout,  Rutherford  Douglas  and  Miles 
Saunders.  They  graduated  and  took  pastorates 
which  they  were  destined  to  retain  for  an  aver¬ 
age  lifetime.  Dr.  Scudder  has  now  been  at 
Elizaville,  Woodford  County,  for  forty  years, 
and  Gelon  Rout  at  Versailles,  for  thirty-five 
years.  Dr.  Douglas  remained  at  old  Pisgah 
for  thirty-four  years,  and  until  “called  up 
higher.  ’  ’  Dr.  Saunders  was  the  pastor  at 
Springfield  for  thirty-six  years.  Dr.  Scudder’s 
pastorate  is  longer  than  the  others,  because  he 
began  the  work  at  Elizaville  before  finishing  at 
the  Seminary.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
record.  Kentucky  is  a  healthy  State. 

NEBRASKA. 

South  Omaha. — We  have  already  referred  to 
the  successful  labors  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham¬ 
mond  in  Omaha  and  other  cities  of  that  great 
mid-continent  region.  It  was  just  at  the  close 
of  Januarj’  when  his  labors  began  in  South 
Omalia,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  fruitful 
almost  from  their  inception.  Vague  statements 
are  sometimes  made  about  Mr.  Hammond’s, 
and  many  other  meetings,  as  it  often  happens 
that  no  one  in  particular  is  charged  with  their 
scrutiny  and  history ;  thus  only  the  outstand¬ 
ing  impressions  are  given.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  are  all  that  are  cared  for.  Without  deter¬ 
mining  this  question,  we  have  here  a  variation 
on  usual  prwedure,  and  a  presentation  of  facts 
of  much  interest.  The  meetings  began  at  the 
South  Gmalia  Presbyterian  Church,  ( Dr.  R. 
L.  Wheeler,  pastor, )  and  the  children  and  youth 
of  that  and  other  churches  were  soon  reached. 
Hereupon  a  very  competent  and  pains-taking 
committee  of  examination  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dr.  R.  M.  L.  Braden,  pastor-at- 
large  of  Omalia  Presbyterj-,  and  six  others, 
representing  several  denominations.  In  giving 
their  first  report,  they  say :  There  were  examined 
and  approved  by  this  committee  during  this 
week  ’20!)  children  and  youth  ranging  in  age 
from  ()  to  17  years.  Eighty-nine  of  these  came 
from  Dr.  Wheeler’s  congregation,  20  from  the 
Baptist,  11  from  the  United  Pre.sbyterian,  24 
from  the  Methodist,  9  from  the  Episcopal,  11 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  11  from  the  Canip- 
bellite,  5  from  the  German  Methodist  and  29 
who  attended  no  Sabbath-school.  Who  is  able 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  such  labors  as  these 
on  the  lives  of  ’200  youth,  hitherto  so  diverse  in 
their  training? 

IOWA. 

Mt.  Ayr  ami  l>iayomil.-^At  the  recent  com¬ 
munion  the  Mt.  Ayr  Church  received  eight 
persons  to  membership  by  letter  and  three  upon 
confession  of  faith.  The  Rev.  Ambrose  S. 
Wight  is  pastor.  The  Diagonal  Church  received 
three  persons  to  membership  by  letter  and  three 
upon  confession  of  faith ;  of  the  latter,  two 
were  baptized. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.  —  Westminster  t  'liarcl,. — During  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  only  five  months  of  the  Rev.  John  Brit- 
tan  Clark,  twenty-two  have  joined  the  church. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  Kth,  the 
benevolences  of  the  year  were  reported  as  over 
|:i,000.  Every  organization  reported  active 
work,  no  indebtedness,  and  money  on  hand. 

Ilillsilale.  — The  Presbyterian  Church  and 
chapel  are  in  ruins,  having  been  most  inex¬ 
plicably  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Mon¬ 
day,  the  13th  instant.  The  pastor  and  elders 
are  bravely  arranging  to  carry  on  all  sers  ices 
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in  the  court-room  or  a  vacant  store,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
location  on  the  main  street  and  reach  those  who 
would  not  be  drawn  to  services  in  the  church. 


Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  one^of  the 
oldest  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  United 
States,  has  just  died  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  wa.s  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  former  Vice-President  Stevenson.  He, 
was  born  in  Iredell  County,  North  Carolina, 
and  was  educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Kentucky. 

Parma,  this  church  in  Cleveland  Pri'sbyti'rj-, 
has  enjoyed  a  very  plea.sant  reviving  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things  during  the  past  few  weeks,  begin¬ 
ning  with  serx’ices  during  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

MBS.  IIAXIEL  K.  TOGKEK. 

In  Brooklyn,  February  l.’ith,  Elizabeth  Noyes, 
wife  of  Daniel  E.  Tooker,  entered  into  eternal 
life. 

She  was  born  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  in 
1822,  and  before  the  age  of  seventeen  bec  ame  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Removing  to  New  Y’'ork,  after  her  marriage, 
her  membership  was  first  with  the  old  Mercer 
Street  Church,  Dr.  Skimier  i)astor,  and  later 
with  the  Madison  Squares  Presbyterian  Church 
in  charge  of  Dr.  William  Adam.s. 

In  1858,  she  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  remaining  during  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler’s  thirty  years’  pastorate  and  since  then  en¬ 
joying  Dr.  David  (iregg’s  mini.stry. 

Mrs.  Tooker  was  a  devoted  mother  and  spared 
no  pains  to  hold  up  always  before  her  children 
a  high  ideal  of  Chri.stian  life.  Her  faith,  active 
intelligence  and  positive  character  made  her  a 
strong  intiuemee  for  good. 

For  sixty  yeai's  she  and  her  Imsband  walked 
hand  in  hand.  He  remains  to  mourn  her  los.s, 
but  more  to  rejoice  at  her  happy  entrance  into 
the  home  circle  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Gregg  and  Dr.  Cuyler  conducted  th 
funeral  services :  the  prayer  was  by  Dr.  Gregg, 
ancLDr.  Cuyler  spoke  most  touchingly  of  Mrs. 
Tooker's  life.  J.  F.  T. 
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